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The Consequences 


‘OTH Houses of Parliament have now passed resolutions 
welcoming the American loan agreement, and the Bretton 
Woods Bill is law. The decision is thus taken and there can be 
no going back upon it. In the circumstances, it was, in fact, the 
only possible decision. Having satisfied itself that it had obtained 
the best possible terms at Washington, the Government had no 
alternative. Even those who are most alarmed and depressed 
by the commitments that have been assumed now have no 
patriotic course open to them but to assist as best they can to 
carry the burdens and redeem the promises. The decision having 
been taken, it is not pr in this article to re-examine the 
merits and defects of the policy, but rather to enter upon an 
examination, as dispassionate and non-ideological as possible, 
of what the consequences are likely to be. 

Many of the consequences depend upon the form in which 
the principles of commercial policy, now merely proposals, 
emerge as a binding convention from next summer’s interna- 
tional conference. Formally, as Ministers have explained, Great 
Britain isnot bound by any of these proposals. But it would 
be very innocent to be misled by these assurances. The same 
thing-was said, with even greater emphasis, at all the various 
Stages that have now led to the Bretton Woods commitment. 
The British Government has declared itself to be in general 


agreement with the American proposals, and having said so, 
can hardly do other than join the Americans in urging them 
upon the assembled nations, whatever its unexpressed reserva- 
tions may be. Whether any other countries will have the strength 
of mind to stand up to such a powerful coalition—the Russians 
being squared in advance by the state trading proposals—tre- 
mains to be seen. And even if the conference is a total failure 
and not a line of the American proposals is embodied in the 
treaty, it will probably be found that there is some undocu- 
mented moral obligation, dating from the last three months 
of hard bargaining, to incorporate at least part of them in 
British practice. The British Government is, after all, “in full 
agreement on all important points ” in the proposals. For these 
reasons, it would be unwise to count on very much departure 
from the principles laid down in the American document. 


The economic consequences depend entirely upon whether 
or not British exports can be expanded by the requisite amount 
—to 175 per cent of the 1938 volume—by the time the line of 
credit in America is exhausted. If they can, then all will be well. 
The country will be able to pay its way ; there will be no diffi- 
culty in making the proceeds of British imports freely convertible 
into any currency in the world ; the massive debts originating 
in the war can be slowly amortised ; London, fully solvent, can 
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recover its functions as a world banking centre ; and the fears 
now expressed by those who.do not like the present agreements 
will look very foolish. It is true that, even in these circumstances, 
world trade can still be expected to be very erratic and unstable. 
Britain wil! still, from time to time, find itself importing unem- 
ployment. But we are, in this respect, comparatively favourably 
placed, since world slump, by depressing the prices of food- 
stuffs and raw materials more than those of manufactures, turns 
the terms of trade in our favour and compensates us for unem- 
ployment by supporting and even increasing the standard. of 
living of those who remain in work and have to maintain the 
unemployed. If the national accounts can be balanced by an 
expansion of exports, we shall at least be no worse off than in 
the years of the Great Depression. We might even be better off 
in some ways, since the effort to provide the additional exports 
will create employment and we can hope to have developed 
the techniques of palliating and offsetting a depress:on coming 
from outside, even if we may not try to avoid it. It will be a pity 
that no effort can be made to build a more stable system and 
tears will be shed over the inability to give the fine prom‘ses 
of colonial development and welfare the firm economic basis 
they require. But the United Kingdom will not suffer unduly 
in the bad years, and there will be some good years. 


* 


This is the hopeful picture from which those who like the 
agreements derive encouragement. It is not an impossible 
picture. But it will be immensely difficult to achieve. In the 
first place, the time limit for securing a balance between imports 
and exports is very short. The job has to be done by the time 
the line of credit is exhausted, for if it is not, the only recourse 
will be to further borrowings which, if possible at all, would 
involve further humiliations. The amount of new money pro- 
vided by the credit is $3,750 million, or about £930 million. 
In addition, the British Government’s gold and dollar holdings 
were £453 million on October 31st, making a total of £1,383 
million in all. The deductions that have to be made from this 
for the irreducible reserve, for meeting the deficit until Congress 
reaches a decision, for the gold subscriptions to the Bretton 
Woods Fund and Bank and for the payment on account to the 
sterling creditors—all these can hardly amount to much less than 
£700 million, leaving less than another £700 million for meet- 
ing current needs. But the ordinary commercial deficit is esti- 
mated at {60 million a month in 1946, falling to £20 million 
a month on the average of 1947-48. Clearly, the credit will not 
last very long ; zero hour cannot be very far distant. 

Secondly, the dimensions of the task that has to be done 
in so short a time are gigantic. The total value of British exports 
in 1938 was £470 million. The target is an increasc of 75 per 
cent of this figure, that is, of about £350 million at 1938 prices. 
Of the 1938 total, £36 million was provided by food, drink and 
tobacco, in which categories not much increase can be looked 
for. A further £57 million was provided by raw materials. Much 
the largest item was coal, of which nearly 40 million tons was 
exported, bringing in over £37 million. With coal output much 
reduced and with a wages policy which is still inducing labour 
to leave the coalfields, it does not at present seem likely that there 
will be any export of coal in the near future. Food and raw 
materials, so far from contributing to the necessary increase in 
exports, may very well be less than they were.The whole of the 
£350 million increase, or even more, will have to come in 
manufactures, which amounted to £365 million in 1938. This 
third and largest class, in short, will have to be doubled if the 
target is to be reached. 

But, as was pointed out last week, British manufactured 
exports, even at their reduced 1938 figure, were almost one- 
fifth of the total world trade in this class. To get so large an 
increase would require one of two things. On the one hand, 
British exporters could increase their share from one-fifth to 
two-fifths of a stationary total. But from whom is this trade 
to be won? Some can doubtless be taken from the Germans and 
the Japanese. But net very much, for it is already the official 
American policy that the Germans must be allowed to export 
in order to pay for their necessary imports, and the same doctrine 
will be applied to Japan. Moreover, there are other claimants 
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for any markets that are going begging. Nor are the British the 
only people who are trying to increase their exports. The United 
States, impelled by considerations of full employment and 
assisted by a powerful discriminatory loan policy (on which 
something is said in a Note on page 904), is trying to secure an 
enormous increase in exports. It may not be impossible, even in 
the face of such competition, to increase the British share ; but 
hardly to double it. 

On the other hand, there might be an increase in world trade 
and Britain’s share of the increase might bring in the required 

350 million. Whose imports are going to imcrease? The 

ypothesis on which the whole argument is based is that there 
will be very little increase in British purchases. Germany and 
Japan will clearly not be importing as much as before the war. 
These three together made up 29 per cent of the world’s imports 
in 1938. The other countries of Western Europe, whose pur- 
chasing power has scarcely been increased, made up a further 
143 per cent. As for the extra-European countries, there is 
hardly one of them that has not increased its domestic industry 
during the war, and the immediate effect of this—whatever the 
long-run consequences may be—must inevitably be to reduce 
their imports. In view of these facts, an increase of 20 per cent 
in the total of world trade in manufactures is hardly likely, nor 
could Britain rely on engrossing the whole of the increase to 
itself. Yet both things would have to happen before the target 
could be reached. 

It should further be remembered that, under the American 
commercial proposals, very few special methods can be used 
to assist British exports. The exchange value of the pound 
sterling cannot be reduced more than 10 per cent without the 
consent of our competitors. Export subsidies are not permitted 
after the first three years, except for “ commodities in surplus 
supply,” which the United Kingdom, unlike the United States, 
does not export. Reciprocal bargains for the mutual assurance 
of markets are very strictly ruled out. Imperial preference is 
to be reduced—which will hurt British exports—in exchange 
for tariff reductions elsewhere—which will not help British 
exports any more than those of any other nation. So far from 
being able to push exports by the discriminatory financial 
methods of the Americans, we shall not even be able to offer 
favourable credit terms, since the proceeds of our exports will 
be urgently needed. 

In short, it is all Lombard Street to a china orange that the 
export target will not be attained, or even approached at all 
closely. If the promises of high American imports are kept, 
British exports will be rather higher than if they are not. But 
even perfect American behaviour is most unlikely to bring a 
solution of a British problem of such formidable magnitude— 
the more so since it is made clear in every American utterance 


that high American imports are to be accompanied by even 
higher American exports. 


* 


But if the export target is not reached, what then? Since the 
country’s borrowing capacity will presumably have been ex- 
hausted, the only recourse will be to cut imports down to the 
level that can be paid for. Whether, under the American pro- 
posals, this could be done by higher tariffs is‘open to question ; 
there is no specific prohibition, but on the other hand, nations 
are to “enter into arrangements for the substantial reduction 
of tariffs.” Quotas, on the other hand, are explicitly permitted 
for the purpose of meeting a deficit in the balance of payments. 
But one of the conditions is that they should “ not discriminate 
among sources of supply in respect of any imported product.” 

This would clearly mean that we should have to cut down 
our imports from countries that would be perfectly content with 
payment in sterling equally with those from countries that 
demand payment in dollars, from the colonies (which for the 
purposes of these agreements are foreign countries) just as much 
as from the United States. Apart altogether from whether this 
is or is not a reasonable principle, it would quite clearly force 
upon Great Britain a very much larger restriction of imports 
than would otherwise be necessary. What is more, since the 
countries that would be content with payment in sterling are, 
on the whole, our best export markets, this “non-discriminating” 
cut in our imports could hardly fail to reduce our exports still 
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further and set up a further vicious spiral of restriction. The 
win principles of non-discriminatory commercial policy and 
freely convertible currencies May be sincerely conceived in a 
spirit of expansionism. But in their probable effect on British 
qverseas trade they are likely to be far more restrictive than 
anything else. 

But to what extent is it possible to reduce British imports, 
and at what cost? The scope is not very large. In 1938, British 
imports totalled £920 million. Of this, only £234 million were 
classified as manufactures, which would be, at first sight, the 
easiest category to reduce, and of the £234 million no less than 

44 million was oil and £41 million non-ferrous metals mainly 
in early stages of manufacture. Oil could, it is true, be imported 
crude and refined here and the non-ferrous metals could simi- 
larly be imported in the crude state ; but in neither case could 
there be a complete saving. Much the same applies to the £48 
million of “ manufactures” of wood, textiles and paper. Nor 
would there be very much scope for economy in the £248 
million of imported raw materials—unless, indeed, there were 
to be restrictions, as in wartime, on their use. Any reduction, 
in fact, would necessarily fall with very heavy weight on the 
category of food. It is physically possible to replace a con- 
siderable part of British food imports by home production. 
Wartime experience has shown that it can be done. But what 
wartime experience has not shown with any clarity is the cost 
of doing so. In wartime, the costs of imported food are. not 
substantially lower that the cost of home-grown food. But when 
conditions return towards normal, the most probable expecta- 
tion is that the old disparity will reappear in at least its former 
degree. If British agriculture is to be stimulated to the degree 
necessary to replace a substantial volume of exports, it may be 
necessary to pay twice as much for our food as it would cost 
if imported. And during the period that would elapse before 
this could be done, continued or renewed rationing would be 
necessary. Furthermore, the exporting countries that would be 
hurt by any reduction of British food purchases are, in the 
main, precisely those that we should most like to assist. 
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The consequences of a failure to attain the export target can 
therefore be summarised as (i) an absence of imported manu- 
factures, which, in the case of machinery, would impede the 
reconstruction of industry ; (ii) dear and scanty food ; (iii) the 
continued rationing of some raw materials and possibly of 
petrol ; (iv) the severe limitation of all forms of Government 
expenditure outside this isiand, thus inevitably reducing the 
part that Britain can play in the world ; and (v) the limitation 
of colonia! policy to attempts to palliate the effects of instability, 
as Opposed to attempts to cure it. It would be unfair, of course, 
to ascribe all these unpleasant things solely to the American loan. 
In some degree they would have to be faced in any event. But 
the commercial and financial conditions attached to the American 
loan do aggravate the problem. By taking all our bargaining 
weapons away, and limiting the increase in British exports 
that is possible, they enlarge the prospective deficit. And by 


_ insisting that any cut in imports be “ non-discriminating,” they 


make the process of balancing much more hurtful. 

These consequences are now inevitable in some degree. But 
the degree depends on the volume of exports. Even if a 75 per 
cent increase is outside the realm of possibility, it is obvious 
that the more exports the better Nearly everything that can 
be said about the need for stimulating exports by every possible 
means has been said many times over. It is all now many times 
more true. The Department of Overseas Trade has, at this junc- 
ture, been merged with the Board of Trade, and it is certainly 
an advantage that the responsibility will be clearly defined. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who played a large part in getting us into 
this mess, is now siveuadala for getting us out. He will be forced 
to find himself an export policy going beyond mere exhortation. 
He will be forced to explore what methods of stimulation 
are or are not banned. He will be compelled to reinforce his own 
stubborn high-mindedness and the slow-moving honesty of his 
Department with new recruits able to combine shrewdness with 
speed. Without a raging, tearing export campaign, there is very 
little prospect of the country recovering command of its own 
economic affairs. 


The Coal Bill 


p tpn Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill, the text of which 
has now been published, is a measure of first-class political 
and economic importance in its own right. As the first major 
instalment of the Government’s Socialist programme, it deserves, 
and will undoubtedly get, the most minute and careful scrutiny. 
The Bill was not released until Thursday, so that no more than 
first impressions can be recorded here. The matters of which it 
treats—or, more accurately, those that are of greatest public 
interest—fall naturally into three parts: the future structure 
and organisation of the industry ; the compensation to be paid 
to the owners ; and the policy to be pursued in future. 


The most important decision bearing upon the organisation 
of the industry is that all the mines of the country, together 
with such ancillary activities as are taken over, are to be trans- 
ferred to a single National Coal Board. The Board is to consist 
of nine members, all of them appointed by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power, who is under no obligation to consult anybody in 
making his choice or to see that any particular geographical 
regions or organised interests are represented. The only restric- 
tion is that the nine members are to be chosen from amongst 
Persons appearing to the Minister “to be qualified as having 

experience of, and having shown capacity in, industrial, 
commercial or financial matters, applied science, administration, 
or the organisation of workers.” It is not stated how many of the 
nine are to be full-time members nor what their salaries are 
to be, though it is understood that they are to be on a level 
with those paid in large commercial concerns. (On both these 
points there is believed to have been dissension in the Cabinet.) 
The Bill lays three statutory duties on the Board—those of 
“working and getting the coal,” of “ securing the efficient de- 


velopment ” of the industry, and of “ making supplies of coal 
available in such quantities and at such prices as may seem to 
them best calculated to further the public interest.” In a separate 
Paragraph, it is given the subsidiary duties of advancing the 


safety, and promoting the health and welfare, of the miners and 
of balancing their books “ on an average of good and bad years.” 
In addition, the Minister may give the Board general direc- 
tions ; but it is obviously the intention that the Board should 
have the fullest and freest responsibility for the management of 
the industry. 

The Bill provides for two Councils representative of the 
consumers and distributors of coal, industrial and domestic ; the 
Councils are to have considerable powers of investigation and 
report, but not of interference. No other committees or sub- 
sidiary bodies are specified, neither the regional and district 
organisation that the Board will obviously have to set up nor the 
machinery of consultation with the Union that it will equally 
plainly require. On these matters the Board is to be free to make 
up its own mind. 

An ingenious solution has been found for the problem of 
deciding exactly what the coal industry is. Properties are divided 
into three categories. The first, which consists of the mines 
themselves and any coke ovens, manufactured fuel plants, elec- 
tricity or transport works operated by colliery concerns, welfare 
installations and the like, are compulsorily and universally taker 
over. A second category, consisting of stores, brickworks, water- 
works, houses, farms, etc., are to be taken over at the option of 
either party ; that is, if the state wants to buy them it can do so 
and if the present owner wants to sell them he can require the 
state to buy. The third category, consisting of manufactured 
fuel plants operated by non-colliery concerns and all other 
colliery assets except iron or steel works, which are specifically 
excluded, are to be taken over at the option of either party, but 
with a right of either party, if aggrieved, to go to arbitration. 
This will involve a great deal of detailed working out, and until 
the process is well under way it will be impossible to see what 
its effects are likely to be. 

In this first group of its provisions, the Bill can be said to 





be good as far as it goes. It is certainly a great advantage that 
the Board is to be umirepresentative and unshackled. Statutory 
limitations are only a brake upon good men, without being 
any protection of the community against the incompetence of 
weak men. Mr Shinwell is leaving himself free to pick the best 
men he can; he is under no compulsion to be content with 
second-raters merely because they represent this area or that 
interest. But though it is right that the Bill should not attempt 
-to give the Board detailed statutory instructions, this does 
mean that Parliament is being asked to buy something of a pig 
in a poke. Mr Shinwell may well be shy of defining too precisely 
in advance the instructions that he will give the Board, since 
he will naturally wish to discuss them with the chairman when 
he is appointed. But the Minister will be very well advised, when 
he moves the second reading of the Bill, to reveal as much as he 
can on the policies that will be enjoined upon the new masters 
of the industry. 
* 


The compensation provisions are based, as was expected, on 
the conception of reasonable net maintainable revenue. It has not 
proved possible to agree a figure with the Mining Association 
before the Bill was introduced, and there will inevitably, there- 
fore, be an air of imperfect reality about the debates on these 
clauses. But it has been possible to agree upon the basis of the 
reference to arbitration, which is contained in a separate White 
Paper. A distinction is made between “assets of the Coal 
Industry ”"—that is, those assets which have been taken into 
account in the periodic wage ascertainments—and other assets 
taken over. For the “ coal industry assets,” a tribunal is to be 
appointed consisting of two judges and an accountant, whose 
major tasks will be to decide what is the net annual maintainable 
revenue of these assets—“ that is to say the net annual revenue 
which the assets as a whole might reasonably be expected to 
earn in the future, if they were not transferred to public owner- 
ship "—and the number of years’ purchase to be applied to this 
annual figure. The White Paper includes agreed figures of 
tonnage commercially disposable, of profit per ton and of the 
credit balance in the ascertainment for each year from 1922 to 
1938, and for the first nine months of 1939. The balance ranges 
from a debt of £9,990,000 in 1928 to a credit of £27,380,000 in 
1923. The straight average of the 18 years is £6,900,000. 
The global sum thus arrived at is to be allocated among the 
districts, and each district total is to be divided among the differ- 
ent undertakings in proportions determined by a valuation to 
be made of each of them. This procedure seems to be generally 
fair. But it does put a very heavy responsibility on the various 
arbitrators, from the central tribunal to the district valuers. 
They have neither precedent nor absolute principles of justice 
to guide them. Their decisions must be arbitrary as well as 
arbitral, and the most that can be said is that the arbitrary 
decisions will be made by disinterested persons. All assets not 
included in these “ coal industry assets ” will be transferred at 
a valuation. 

Compensation is not to be paid in cash but in Government 
stock. This is always a bad principle, but it is supportable if 
the recipient can turn his stock into cash by selling it at the 
issue price. The present Bill, however (as was foreshadowed in 
The Economist some weeks ago), contains the monstrous pro- 
vision that the stock given in compensation shall not be 
negotiable so long as it remains in the hands of companies or 
holders other than individuals. This is really an astonishing piece 
of tyranny. The reason for it presumably lies in the Treasury’s 
curious belief, frequently and incomprehensibly shown in 
its control of capital issues, that if any money gets loose in 
the Stock Exchange it will interfere with subscriptions to new 
Government issues. Nobody outside the Treasury has ever be- 
lieved in this theory. But even if it were wholly true, that would 
be no excuse for the Government not paying its debts honestly 
and in negotiable value. If Mr Shinwell cannot pay for the 
mines without upsetting Mr Dalton’s drive to cheapen money, 
then they should decide between them which should wait for 
the other. 


If it were not visible in black and white, one would have 
difficulty in believing that the British Treasury, even in its 
obstinate latter-day narrow-mindedsess, would ever seriously 
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propose such an injustice. If the clause is enacted, the arbitration 
tribunal will have little option but to declare that the proper 
number of years’ purchase for the assets of the industry is thirty- 
three, since that 1s the only way, with unnegotiable 3 per cent 
stock, that the owners can be secured the “ reasonable net main- 
tainable revenue ” to which they are entitled. 

Another clause of interest far outside the coal industry is the 
provision for distribution of a colliery company’s compensation 
as between its various classes of debenture and share holders. 
Provision is to be made by regulations for making the distribu- 
tion with due regard not only to the company’s articles of asso- 
ciation but also “ to what their relative expectations of income 
yield from their respective interests in the company would have 
been if this Act had not been passed.” If such schemes are not 
assented to by 90 per cent of each class of debenture or share 
holder, the matter shall go to arbitration. The purpose of this 


_ is to protect debenture and preference share holders who bought 


their securities at substantial premiums because of the high 
interest or dividend rates. These premiums are fully justified 
if the companies remain in being and the holders would suffer 
heavy less if they were simply paid off at par. 


* 


The only glimpse that the Bill provides into the policy to be 
pursued by the Board is on the financial side. The capital 
account of the Board is to consist, in the first place, of the 
amount of compensation to be paid to the present owners with 
the addition of the debt of the Coal Commission (incurred in the 
nationalisation of coal royalties), which is to be taken over by the 
new Board. To this there is to be added, in the first five years, 
£150 million of new money, to be spent on the re-equipment of 
the industry. This is the best thing in the Bill, and the clearest 
indication that the Minister sees in a transfer of ownership 
merely a preliminary to real economic changes. It is the strongest 
argument for nationalisation that this badly-needed fresh capital 
could almost certainly not have been raised in any other way. 

The Bill does not provide for any fixed payment to be made 
by the Board in respect of its capital. Provision is made for 
payments to the Minister “by way of recouping the Crown 
expenses and liabilities incurred ” in providing that capital and 
also for interest and repayments of capital in respect of new 
capital such as the £150 million ; but in both cases the amounts 
are left to be fixed by the Minister, with the approval of the 
Treasury. The Board is to have a reserve fund, allocations to 
which and expenditure out of which are both to be subject 
to the direction of the Minister and the Treasury. Any excess 
of revenue over expenditure and reserve allocations is to be 
applied by the Board subject to the same direction. What all 
this appears to add up to is that the Government is taking an 
ordinary share interest in the coal industry—a course that has 
often been advocated here ; it not only retains the usual share- 
holder’s sanction of turning out an unsatisfactory Board, but 
has the additional sanction of being able to tell it what 
dividend to declare. Whetner these sanctions will be suffi- 
cient to preserve a proper respect for the capital account in the 
face of political pressure for high labour costs is one of the 
puzzles about nationalisation that only experience can solve. 

This first nationalisation scheme is thus full of blank cheques, 
to be filled in by arbitrators and by a Board yet to be appointed. 
Everything will depend on the persons chosen—both the Board 
itself and its employees—on the decision and even the ruthless- 
ness with which the Board administers a policy that, if it is good, 
cannot fail to be unpopular among the miners, and upon the 
decisions it reaches on such matters as capital re-equipment and 
price policy. On all these matters—and on the less important 
provisigns of the Bill on which nothing has been said here— 
there will be many opportunities to comment in the weeks to 
come. For the moment it must be enough to say that the decision 
to nationalise the mines once taken (and it is a decision from 
which only a small minority will dissent), the Bill is on the 
right lines. In nearly every matter where a decision has been 
taken and is recorded in the Bill, it is the right decision. With 
the one Outstanding exception (which is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s responsibility rather than that of the Minister of 
Fuel and Power), it is a good beginning. 
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Middle Eastern Tension 


HE signing of an agreement between Britain and France 

on the joint removal of their troops from Syria and at a Jater 
dae from the Lebanon does away with the greatest single 
obstacle to closer relations between the two nations. It should 
now be possible to carry negotiations forward to the point of 
drawing up the long overdue treaty of full alliance. As an im- 
portant advance in the development of better Anglo-French 
relations, the agreement is naturally welcome. But it is welcome 
for another reason. It is a sign of some measure of détente in 
ite Middle East where in recent months the barometer has been 
moving steadily to stormy. 

There are open signs and underlying hints of promise and 
upheaval on every side. In Egypt, the Government has formally 
requested that negotiations should begin to remove British 
troops from Egypt. In Palestine, armed Jewish violence on the 


one hand and the threatened Arab boycott of Jewish trade on 


the other cannot but exacerbate a political situation already 
suffc:ently explosive. In Persia, while the Persian Government 
attempts to secure the withdrawal of all foreign troops, the pre- 
sence of Russian forces in the north has made it possible for the 
Tudeh Party to capture Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan and 
to set up an autonomous province of “ Persian Azerbaijan.” 
The future of Turkey’s eastern frontier has been raised, the 
Armenians, claiming the “return” to Russia of the frontier 
districts round Kars and Erzerum, which became part of Turkey 
under the freely negotiated Russo-Turkish Treaty of 1921, the 
Syrians beginning to murmur of the necessity of restoring to 
Syria the Sanjak of Alexandretta (the Hatay), which the French 
ceded to Turkey in 1937. Even in Syria and Lebanon, where 
the immediate reaction to the Anglo-French agreement is 
favourable, there are sigas of discontent and alarm. Some 
Lebanese have raised the question whether the agreement really 
covers the Lebanon and whether the withdrawal of foreign 
troops will really be speedy and complete. 

From this survey of disturbance, one fact at least emerges— 
the frequency with which problems either began with or now 
turn on the presence of foreign troops in the Middle Eastern 
states. Six months after the utter defeat of both great enemies 
the Powers are still talking in terms of “ strategic necessity ” 
and “ safeguarding security ’’ and “ regional defence.” Through 
all the complexities of the different Middle Eastern problems 
there seems to run a common thread of fear. There would, of 
course, be a Jewish-Arab problem without it. The relations 
between Syrians, Turks and Armenians would still be uncertain. 
Egypt would still wish to redraft the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 
But the underlying tension complicates the solution of each 
Problem. It is as though the protagonists were trying to settle 
their difficulties with an apprehensive eye over their shoulder. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of this bedevilling 
sense of insecurity. It springs from the deterioration in the 
relations between the Big Three. The disastrous effects of their 
estrangement have been widely realised in Europe. They are 
apparent in the Far East. Why, then, should it be supposed 
that such a crossroad of the nations as the Middle East should 
escape the baneful consequences of Allied distrust? -It is in the 
last eight months that the different situations have deteriorated— 
in the case of Persia, to the point of crisis—roughly, therefore, 
in the period of increased misunderstanding since Yalta. Thus 
although each separate Middle Eastern problem, particularly 
the problem of Palestine, must be separately unravelled, the 
first step is a general restoration of confidence, and that cannot 
be achieved in Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus or Baghdad. The 
key lies in Moscow, where the Foreign Secretaries are meeting. 

he, must seek to understand the ee of each wo fears. 

en, perhaps, progress can be made in countering them. 

Sage of Ruscia’s fears do not refer only to the Middle East. 
They are part of its general relationship with Britain and 
America. Chief among them is, inevitably, the atom bomb and 
the American decision not to disclose the secret of its produc- 
tion. But in the case of the Middle East, the Russians’ general 


distrust is increased by particular causes. The oil supplies upon 
which Soviet industry and agriculture and war-making power 
equally depend are situated almost on Russia’s southern frontier. 
Baku is an exposed city. The pipeline connecting the Black Sea 
and the Caspian looks fairly vulnerable to the military strategist. 
Except for brief exceptional periods, such as the years imme- 
diately following the Revolution, Russian interest in ‘the Middle 
East has always been very great. And at the moment this 
interest appears to be very close to alarm. The Russian press 
makes little secret of the reason. The Russians believe that there 
has been a very great concentration of British troops in the 
Middle East in recent months. They have put the figure as 
high as half a million men. They argue that forces on this scale 
are hardly necessary to keep order in Palestine, and if it is 
claimed that they are needed for the “ general security ” of the 
Middle East, who threatens it? The Russians’ mood of sus- 
picion is quite enough to carry them to the next step of believing 
that the troop concentrations are in reality directed against 
Russia. 

Their reaction to this fear is ill-considered, wrong-headed and 
full of danger. Believing, apparently, that there are well-equipped 
armies massing on their southern frontiers, they appear to be 
attempting to build a sort of security zone between their oil- 
fields and the outer world. There can be no other reason for 
raising at this time the question of frontier revision between 
Soviet and Turkish Armenia. The case of Azerbaijan is equally 
obvious. To them it is an attempt, for the time being successful, 
to slam the door on the American and British forces in Persia. 
It is a disastrous policy. Far from creating greater security, it 
convinces the British and the Americans that their fears of 
Russia are justified and that the Russians are pursuing a thought- 
out policy of expansion. The particularly flagrant Russian inter- 
vention in Persia has shattered the very basis of security in the 
Middle East, for the technique of using and arming a local 
movement or discontented minority in order to prise away 
territory from the control of the central Government can be 
equally applied in Turkey and Iraq. It may well be that the 
movement is genuine and spontaneous, but the taint of foreign 
armed intervention poisons the purity of its cause and the 
atmosphere of Great Power relations. By putting the screws on 
their southern neighbours, the Russians are doing their best to 
invite the ultimate intervention which their policy is designed 
to prevent. 


* 


Unless the three Great Powers take energetic measures now, 
they are well on the way to involving themselves in the authentic 
vicious spiral of growing distrust and final conflict. Fortunately, 
they are back at the conference table, and there are some steps 
they can take immediately to lessen tension. Even if there is no 
reconsideration of the decision not to communicate the secret 
of atomic production to Russia, some progress could perhaps be 
made if the Russians were asked to concert with the British 
and the Americans the best methods of pooling knowledge and 
centralising control of the atom in the United Nations 
Commission on Atomic Energy. This general measure is un- 
doubtedly more important than any local arrangements. Never- 
theless, there appear to be opportunities in the Middle East 
for compromise and agreement. The most important obviously 
concerns the withdrawal of troops. This is a point upon which 
it is difficult for the layman to be dogmatic, since he does not 
know the size of forces involved, nor can he confidently assess 
the degree of strategic necessity. But certain points are clear ; 
first, it is a fact that a relatively small force was sufficient to 
safeguard the security of the Middle East before the war. 
Secondly, the tension in Palestine certainly justifies some 
reinforcements, but not the maintenance of armies on a full 
war basis. Thirdly, Service leaders will tend to demand more 
rather than less men and to be ignorant of or indifferent to the 
political repercussions of their demands. Thus there is at least a 
possibility that the British military establishment is big enough 
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to make Russian suspicions understandable. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that any such suspicion is unjustified, for if one thing 
is more certain than any other it is that British troops will not be 
used to advance on Baku or to intervene actively in Northern 
Persia. The cynic might add that in any case, for a year or two 
at least, the protection given by the unshared possession of the 
atom bomb makes troop concentrations and other warlike pre- 
parations a waste of time, energy and, in the case of Britain, of 
invaluable manpower. 

If, therefore, there are large armies in the Middle East and 
their presence is strategically useless since no one means to 
use them, their reduction could do Britain no harm and would 
almost certainly contribute to the lessening of tension and the 
restoration of Great Power confidence. It would simplify Britain’s 
problem in Egypt, since a withdrawal is precisely what the 
Egyptians seek. It would simplify the carrying out of the Anglo- 
French agreement in Syria and Lebanon. It might be the first 
step towards a more satisfactory solution in Persia. 

The Russian press has linked the question of Soviet inter- 
vention in Azerbaijan with the presence of British and American 
troops om foreign soil in various parts of the world, but par- 
ticularly in the Middle East. If the British Government were 
now to make a frank and generous offer to reduce its Middle 
Eastern armies, the British and to a lesser extent the American 
delegates at Moscow would be in a much stronger position in 
insisting on the complete evacuation of Soviet troops from Persia 
by the beginning of March, 1946, or earlier if such a with- 
drawal were technically feasible. The British troops would, 
naturally, withdraw at the same time. It would then be possible 
to determine the genuine strength of the Azerbaijan separatist 
movement. If it is a weak thing, Soviet-sponsored and depending 
for success on Soviet bayonets, their withdrawal will bring about 
its collapse and the Teheran Government will be able to cope 
with it unimpeded by outside intervention. If, on the other hand, 
the movement is strong and genuine, the Persian Government 
will have in amy case to come to terms with it. 

The British and American Foreign Ministers can make 
further demands—that once the withdrawals from Persia are 
completed intervention should not be later renewed, that pres- 

sure on Turkey should cease, and that frontier claims of such 
obvious irrelevance and injustice as the Armenian issue should 


The 


VERY schoolboy knows that the Corn Laws were repealed 

in 1846 ; but the political crisis which led irresistibly to 
their repeal took place in December, 1845, a century ago this 
month. 

Few historical events can rival the political drama and the 
economic significance of the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
political drama was played out in Parliament between brilliant 
and contrasting personalities, whose oratory, with its flair for 
brilliant if malicious wit, for well-turned if rococo phraseology, 
cannot fail to warm the heart of a generation brought up on 4 
diet of sober and polite argumentation. In truth, the debates 
of a century ago are more readable than this month’s Hansard. 
They broke the man who had the courage and persistence to 
force a reform which was generally applauded after the event ; 
they made the man who mercilessly opposed him with the 
weapon of a lost and futile cause. Peel and Disraeli were the 
disparate giants of an ironic conflict, matching bludgeon with 
rapier, dignity with ridicule, pride with prejudice, and sense 
with sensibility. 

The economic significance of the repeal, great as it was, was 
exaggerated and misunderstood by contemporaries ; for the 
bogy of unlimited cheap corn i which so chilled the 
hearts of the agricultural landlords, did not descend until the 
1870s, by which time indeed, in Mr C. R. Fay’s words, “ its 
feet were ships of steel, its arms railroads stretching over the 
prairies, and its belly was Chicago wheat.” But the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was the greatest single event in the gradual 
introduction of complete free trade, the climax and ideal of 
the economic thought of the last century ; and The Economist 
has a strong personal interest in this famous event, for it was 
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be dropped—but they can do so profitably only if the politica) 
tension has first been eased by an agreement on troop with- 
drawals. 

There is no devil more difficult to exorcise than the devil of 
mutual suspicion and distrust. But the exorcism has in the 
past been accomplished from time to time, and it is encouraging 
that some forty years ago the Middle East was the scene of such 
an act of successful exorcism. Before 1907, the relations between 
Britain and Russia in the Middle East—and in India—were 
steadily deteriorating. In Persia, in particular, it seemed inevit- 
able that a clash would come between the British expanding 
their interests in the South and the Russians infiltrating the 
North. Yet in 1907, the two Powers reached an agreement which 
put an end to their discord and mounting hostility and paved 
the way to the wartime co-operation of seven years later. It js 
true that the circumstances then were very different. The 
decisive fact was the return of Russia to the European arena 
after the defeat in the Far East, and the growing realisation 
that sooner or later this return would lead to a clash with 
Germany, whose naval plans, colonial ambitions, and loudly 
trumpeted Berlin to Baghdad railway were arousing equal un- 
easiness in the British. In a word, the two Powers came together 
in common fear of a potential enemy and the overriding need 
to co-operate wiped out such difficulties as Russian intervention 
in India or the establishment of zones of interests in Persia. 
Problems that had seemed insoluble only six months before 
caused hardly a pause in the negotiations. 

To-day, the common enemy is already defeated ; but the need 
to avoid atomic war is so overwhelming that it can surely be 
substituted as an overriding objective. The lesson of 1907 is that 
no local problem is insoluble if the general will to co-operate 
exists. At present, that general will has weakened ; it has almos: 
disappeared. Local problems—Persia, Armenia, the Straits— 
appear insoluble as a result. But a restoration of the will to 
co-operate could revolutionise their aspect from one day to the 
next. It is this that the Foreign Ministers must struggle to 
achieve at Moscow, and if, in the course of the discussions, it 
becomes clear that a British gesture in the matter of Middle 
Eastern reinforcements can tip the scales towards confidence, it 
is a very small price to pay in return for the hope of genera! 
peace. 


founded in 1843 largely as an instrument of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, although after its rapid initial success it passed 
on to view wider horizons. Rarely in the winter of 1845-46 
did The Economist interest itself in the shifting kaleidoscope of 
political chronology, preferring to confine itself to the austere 
restatement of general principles. Indeed it was forced to defend 
itself at this time, ably enough, against the charge of possessing 
only one idea, one recipe for the world’s ills—free trade. It was, 
for that age, a first-rate recipe. 

Sir Robert Peel, although he took office in 1841 as a Con- 
servative premier pledged to support the landed and agricultural 
interests which formed the bulwark of his party, was never a 
convinced protectionist. During the next five years he abolished 
import duties on 600 of the 1,000 odd articles previously taxed, 
thus implementing the widespread demand for greater freedom 
of trade which was too deeply rooted in economic realities to 
be indefinitely opposed. There was no logical reason why these 
reforms should stop short at the duties on imported corn, 
which were indeed reduced by Peel in 1842, beyond the fact 
that corn was the best protected and most lucrative monopoly 
of British landlords. The corn acreage of the country had been 
greatly expanded under the stress of the Napoleonic Wars ; and 
the sliding scale of import duties introduced by the Corn Law of 
1828 effectively kept out most foreign corn until the domestic 
price reached the very high level of 73s. a quarter. Protection 
for agriculture on a scale which they had ceased to demand for 
themselves embittered a large group of industrialists who feared 
the effect of high bread prices, and limited bread supply, on 4 
rapidly expanding urban population. Their attitude was given 
intellectual force and coherence by the foundation of the Anti- 
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Corn Law League and the election to Parliament of its two 
most militant champions, Cobden and Bright. Their argu- 
ments strongly swayed Peel himself. In Bagehot’s opinion, Peel 
was converted to an idea only when the average man was con- 
yerted ; certainly it is true that, while conservative in general 
approach, he was always open to the force of argument. It seems 
probable that Peel had intellectually accepted the case for repeal 
some time before the threat of potato famine in the autumn of 
1845 precipitated the crisis. 


* 


It is believed that in 1845 four million people in Ireland and 
two million in Britain lived almost wholly on potatoes—a sober- 
ing thought for their descendants of today chafing under ration- 
ing which extends not even to bread. Potato disease, which 
struck in 1845, and agam in 1846 and then vanished, destroyed 
up to three-quarters of the total crop. Peel urged on the Cabinet, 
rightly but vainly, that only the suspension of the Corn Laws 
could avert widespread famine in Ireland. More than this, he 
took the Irish crisis as an omen of the need for their permanent 
repeal or drastic modification. His most powerful colleague in 
the Cabinet, the old Duke of Wellington, was an unshakable 
protectionist. He complained that “ Rotten potatoes have done 
it all. They put Peel in his damned fright.” But he was loyal 
and even sympathetic—“I never in my life witnessed such 
agony,” he remarked of Peel’s indecision over forcing the. issue 
—and, after precipitating one Cabinet crisis, he adhered 
doggedly to Peel’s cause. 

The political crisis came rapidly after Lord John Russell, the 
Whig leader, without apparently consulting his party, advocated 
on November 22, 1845, the total repeal of the Corn Laws. This 
move of political strategy forced Peel’s hand. On December 4th 
The Times, in one of the most notorious and still undiscovered 
leakages of journalistic history, announced that Peel’s Cabinet 
had agreed on immediate repeal. adding characteristically 

An announcement of such immeasurable importance and 
to the larger part of the community so unspeakably gratifying 
almost precludes the possibility of comment. 

The Cabinet, however, was less unanimous than The Times 
supposed and had within a week resigned. Lord John Russell, 
hastily summoned, failed to form a Government largely owing 
to a quarrel between his two lieutenants, Palmerston and Grey ; 
the protectionist section of the Tories, of which Stanley was 
the leader, was unwilling to make the attempt, and by Christ- 
mas, 1845, the “ poisoned chalice” of repeal had been handed 
back to Peel, who reconstituted a Cabinet pledged to drain it 
to the dregs. 

From this moment, indeed from Lord John Russell’s declara- 
tion, repeal was certain. The Whigs were pledged to its sup- 
port, and one hundred Tories—a third of the party only— 
were willing, albeit reluctantly, to follow Peel. But the measure, 
however necessary, was extremely unpalatable to Parliament 
which, partly owing to the over-representation of rural con- 
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stituencies, was hardly a true mirror of the mood of the age. 
Within both of the parties, the agricultural interest was dis- 
proportionately strong. Russell, who, as The Times said, “ com- 
mitted himself to a course of action which was easy to him as 
leader of the Opposition but very difficult for him as a Minister,” 
was lucky to dodge responsibility. The whole unpopularity of 
the repeal fell on Peel. 

Peel’s Bill, which provided for the gradual reduction of corn 
duties to a nominal figure by 1849, eventually became law on 
June 25, 1846. It did not do so without completely splitting 
the Conservative party. Peel’s own fear of this result was the 
cause of his long hesitations of the previous autumn; in 
the issue he put principle above party. Undeniably he opposed 
the majority wish of his followers ; but the charge of betrayal 
might never have caused an irremediable breach, had it not been 
exacerbated by the relentless hostility and malignant wit of 
Disraeli, who roused and rallied the landed interests to take part 
in a long rearguard action against Peel’s Bill. Disraeli, who 
cherished a personal grievance against Peel for denying him 
office, cannot be acquitted of political opportunism, yet his 
case was well argued as well as being infused with brilliant 
sallies of invective. He claimed that Peel 

had traded on the ideas and intelligence of others. His life 

had been a great appropriation clause. 


He compared the Treasury bench to 

political pedlars that bought their party in the cheapest market, 

and sold to us in the dearest 
and Peel to a Turkish admiral, put in charge of a vast navy, 
who, to the Sultan’s consternation, steered at once into the 
enemy’s port. aa 

To such attacks, Peel offered a dignified defence of the 
overriding value of free trade to Britain, and to the criticisms 
of his political course he could truly retort that 

It is no easy task to ensure the united action of an ancient 
monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed constituency. 


But all Peel’s eloquence could not prevent the defeat of his 
Cabinet by an alliance of the Whigs and the Protectionists, “a 
blackguard combination ” in Wellington’s words, on the same 
day that his Corn Bill was passed by the Lords. Peel satisfied 
his conscience, but lost, in the eyes of his contemporaries, his 
position and influence. Disraeli may or may not have achieved 
the opposite. 

The immediate economic effects of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws were less than expected. Their abolition took effect too 
late to save Ireland, where about a million people died from 
the effects of famine during the next five years. Peel on his 
own initiative imported American maize and retailed it at 1d. a 
lb., and Russell in 1847, when the worst of the famine was 
over, arranged for special food imports ; but a great part of 
the {7,000,000 officially allocated for Irish relief was spent on 
employing starving men on road works—even employment on 
rail-vay-building, which might have done more for speedy dis- 
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tribution, was disallowed, while the bitterness of the Irish them- 
selves thwarted the attempt at agricultural improvement. This 
was the last great Irish famine and the worst in its effects, both 
human and political. The great emigration began at once and 
went on without remission. In 1841 the population of Ireland 
was over eight million. By 1851 it had already fallen to about six 
and a half million and the decline has gone on almost without 
interruption to the present figure of about four million. Such a 
decline is without precedent in the Western world. The rotten 
potatoes transformed English politics ; but they undermined the 
whole national life of Ireland. 

Even the existence of free trade might not have averted an 
Irish disaster. Both the advocates and the opponents of repeal 
over-estimated the elasticity of world corn supplies at that time. 
The market price was claimed to be inflated through the Corn 
Laws by anything from §s. to 20s. ; and economic experts, on 
the vaguest generalisations, variously estimated the annual loss 
to consumers at {11 million or £30 million, while The Econo- 
mist reached a figure for corn and sugar combined for the year 
1845 of over £18 million, which it boldly labelled the “ Cost of 
Protection.” Both the material and the understanding of 
statistical method were sadly lacking. The truth is that no 
one knew what would be the effects of repeal, although 
estimates were inflated by the very low prices occasionally 
touched by foreign corn, which resulted in fact from the exis- 
tence of a small Russian and Polish surplus grown speculatively 
and exclusively for the English market. In the issue, the average 
quinquennial price of wheat only fell after 1846 from 54s. 9d. 
to 51s. 10d. and then rose again, partly owing to bad harvests 
and the secular trend of prices. But prices were steadier and 
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Voting on Bretton Woods 


The voting both in the Lords and in the Commons on the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement and on the Bretton Woods 
Bill has been a most interesting mirror of the perplexity of the 
couniry over these two vital documents. It has also shown up 
the problems of the Opposition’s role on a matter in which the 
expert negotiators have been virtually unchanged under the new 
Government. 

The Bretton Woods Conference took place under the auspices 
of the Coalition Government and was supported by substantially 
the same team of liberal economists as have provided the expert 
advice right through the Washington talks. Unpalatable though 
the final form of the Agreement may be, it is difficult for members 
of the Opposition to vote against it, responsible as they are his- 
torically for the preceding discussion on the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. Indeed, it might have been said by Labour Members that 
the legacy they inherited in July made it impossible in practice to 
reach an outcome far different from that which has been achieved. 

Thus the leaders of the Opposition have found themselves in a 
cleft stick. The conditions of the Anglo-American Agreement 
were so unpalatable as to make it impossible for them to persuade 
their followers, on general as well as party grounds, to vote for 
them. On the other hand, their responsibility for the early stages 
of the talks and for the whole of the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
as well as the grim prospect before the country if the loan was 
not forthcoming, made it impossible to vote against the Agree- 
ment and Bill. Hence the curious result of a large-scale abstention 
on the Opposition benches on a matter of first-class importance. 

The Opposition in the Lords was more self-denying than in 
the Commons for two special reasons. First, they had the benefit 
and partial reassurance of Lord Keynes’s speech. Secondly, 
as the Speaker had ruled that Bretton Woods was not a Money 
Bill, rejection would have meant a constitutional deadlock for two 
years. Such a result, even though its occurrence was extremely 
improbable, must have had a sobering effect not present in the 
minds of those Conservative and Labour MPs in the House of 
Commons who did vote against it. In the Commons the voting 
on the Agreement was 345 for and 98 against, 23 Labour Mem- 
bers voted against the Agreement ; eight Conservatives voted for 
it, 71 against it, and 88 abstained. In the Lords, 90 votes were 
cast for the Agreement and eight against. 

It is a serious criticism of this and the last Government’s 
handling of the Bretton Woods and loan discussions that so little 
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annual imports of corn during the decade following repea| 
multiplied fourfold—an appreciable relief, although at 5,000,000 
quarters they were still relatively small. 

But there is little need to justify in retrospect the over- 
powering case for repeal. The narrow and cogent argument 
was the need to safeguard a rapidly expanding urban population 
against starvation. The broader argument was the complete lack 
of justification for subsidising agricultural rents at the expense 
of the living standards of urban workers. This was not just an 
issue between country and town, but one between rich and poor : 
and repeal was opposed on the theoretical grounds, which have 
a familiar ring, that a fall in the workers’ cost of living inevitably 
brings about a fall in their wages. Peel, in several speeches, gave 
practical illustrations of the falseness of this assumption. 

Perhaps all historical issues appear in black and white to 
posterity, while all current issues obstinately retain a cloudy 
grey. At all events the issue of agricultural protection seems 
much less clear-cut now than then. The theoretical argument 
against it remains watertight. Free trade enables Britain to 
specialise to the best advantage—which, now as then, involves 
exporting manufactures in exchange for foodstuffs to the fullest 
extent possible. But the legislators of Peel’s age did not have to 
contend with the difficulties of an unfavourable balance of pay- 
ments. Britain had an export surplus until 1846 ; but the practi- 
cal question today is whether enough exports can be marketed 
to pay for the food which would flow into the country—to its 
great advantage—under a free trade regime. Peel was personally 
unlucky ; but the Corn Law abolitionists were lucky in that 
their only real obstacle was internal vested interests—an obstacle 
that from this age at least would receive short shrift. 


THE WEEK 


opportunity has been given for digesting and discussing the pro- 
posals. The speeches in the House of Commons reflected the mind 
of the country—that this momentous and far-reaching question, 
with consequences directly binding for half a century, should 
not have been driven to finality in ten days. The necessity for the 
loan may not be in doubt, but the decision to accept it should 
have been derived from the considered verdict of the country, 
not from majorities created by the Whips. 

The debate in the Lords did not add a great deal to that in the 
Commons. Apart from the Government peers, Lord Samuel was 
the only speaker who injected a note of enthusiasm into his 
acceptance, while a long string of ex-Ministers, including Lord 
Simon, Lord Woolton, Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Cranborne 
were more or less loud in their protests. Lord Keynes’s advocacy 
was as skilled as ever, but his emphasis was curiously placed. 
He gave the impression that one of the chief defects of the whole 
complex of agreements was the fact that the loan was not interest- 
free. But the problem that worries the critics much more severely 
is whether the subsidiary financial and commercial conditions will 
allow Britain to come within ten times that distance of balancing 
its books without painful restrictions at home. 


* * * 
American Discrimination 


A determined attempt is made in the American commercial 
proposals to rule out all forms of subsidy, discrimination or other 
forms of stimulating exports—except those fnethods that are 
practised by the United States. As was pointed out last week, no 
mention is anywhere made of shipping, where the Americans both 
discriminate and subsidise. The subsidy clause is carefully drawn 
to rule out any British subsidy of manufactures but to permit 
the United States to continue to subsidise the export of agricul- 
tural commodities. 


But the most important American discrimination is in financial 
policy. The policy is quite explicit and was repeated in an official 
announcement by the Export-Import Bank printed in the Federal 
reccgd Bulletin as recently as October. The Bank, it is there 
stated, 

makes only loans and guarantees which serve to promote the export 

and import trade of the United States, 
or, again, that as a general rule 

the Bank extends credit only to finance purchases of materials and 

equipment produced or manufactured in the United States and the 
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technical services of American firms and individuals as distinguished 
from outlays for material and labour in the borrowing country or 
purchases in third countries. 

The point is not that this is wrong, but that it is exactly on all 
fours with the British discriminations which the Americans so 
much reprobate. The doctrine of non-discrimination is that it is 
wrong to make any particular out-payment by a country dependent 
upon any particular receipt. If it is wrong for Britain, having 
purchased a country’s goods, to try to restrict that country in 
the expenditure of the proceeds, then it is equally wrong for the 
United States to apply the same restriction in respect of its loans. 
When a country comes into possession of dollars by a loan, just 
as when it Comes into possession of sterling by a sale, the dollars 
as well as the sterling should be “ freely available ” for transactions 
jn any currency area without discrimination.” 

That, at least, is the doctrine of non-discrimination, as recog- 
nised in the Statute of the Bretton Woods Bank. The British 
delegation at the forthcoming international conference should insist 
on its being incorporated in any binding agreement. The doctrine 
of non-discrjmination may be right or it may be wrong. But 
there is no case at all for its being applied in a discriminating 
manner to hurt Britain and help America. 


x * « 
Civil Aviation Policy 


It is really hard to see much justification for this week’s 
White Paper on British Air Services save that the Commons 
might need chapte~ and verse, in black and white, to quote 
during the debate on policy now scheduled for January 24th. For 
it adds almost nothing of major significance to what has already 
been made quite plain in both Houses—both in the general state- 
ments seven weeks ago and in various parliamentary answers. 
Even then the Swinton scheme brought out nine months ago 
has been altered in only one major respect—that of the transfer 
trom joint to exciusively national ownership of the three cor- 
porations—and has been substantially added to only so far as 
ihe nationalisation of airports is concerned. This is slow progress. 

Thus the White Paper laboriously rehishes the explanation for 
the three separate transport corporations, for the shortage of 
transport aircraft, for the final responsibility of the Minister to 
appoint the Boards and of the Boards to train their aircrews 
and groundstaffs. On specific points, it dots the i in finance, for 
instance, by stating that deficiency grants in the initial stages 
will later be replaced by a system of annual estimates of costs 
and revenues and subsequent savings on the estimates accruing 
to the corporations. Secondly, it makes clear that the Boards 
will be mainly non-functional—that is, most of the members will 
not hold executive posts. It also makes the very welcome 
assertion that the maximum freedom of operation will be given 
to the Boards under the sanction of the Minister’s final right 
to appoint their members. 

What the White Paper does not do, and what Lord Winster 
has not yet done, is to fill cut the most dangerous gap of all— 
that of personnel. As it is, the two sister boards to British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation cannot be constituted until next 
summer, the earliest that this policy can become law, and 
between now and then, apparently, the organisation of air services 
will have to limp along under a variety of authorities—Ministry, 
BOAC, Transport Command, Associated Airways Joint Com- 
mittee and with the dubious additional help of a few of the 
arrangements and appointments left over from the past. 

In the meanwhile, it is surely long past the time when the 
cabbage-patch of BOAC should have been carefully weeded and 
manured. It is ao good waiting until the summer, so that all 
three corporations start from scratch. As many men as possible 
with pre-war experience of transport enterprise should be re- 
cruited now. Some of then might even replace the present 
pundits of BOAC, whose five years’ spell of being told what to 
do is hardly the best preparation for vigorous State-owned 


corporations. 
re * * * 


The Forces’ Pay 


With the Government apparently quite at sea about the 
ultimate size and composition of its peacetime armed forces, a 
series of decisions are now being made on policy for pay and 
conditions of service. The first of these to be made public concerns 
pay, allowances, pensions and gratuities for other ranks in all 
three Services. A second White Paper is foreshadowed on the 
scales for officers. Both are to come into force on July Ist, 1946. 

So far as the new pay codes establish broad equality between 
the Navy, Army and RAF as regards pay, pensions and allow- 
ances, or elevate the ordinary fighting man to equality with the 
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“tradesman,” they must be welcomed. But the new rates, pro- 
claimed with quite a flourish by most of the press, are really only 
a consolidation of war-time gains. Although the cost of pay and 
marriage allowances for 1938-sized forces would be 61 per cent 
up on the actual cost in 1938, the net increase, for forces of the 
same size, Over present rates will be a mere 2 per cent—less than 
£1 million extra. 
As a recognition of services rendered, therefore, the proposals 
are meagre. As a means to an end, a balanced inducement to 
recruit efficient armed forces of a pre-determined size, they are 
inadequate. Since twelve months’ conscription will only produce 
something less than 250,000 men, it will be necessary to recruit! 
half a million volunteers to reach a total of 750,000, which is 
almost the lowest figure that will make efficient services possible.' 
It is most unlikely that rates of pay only 61 per cent above the 
low rates of 1938 will be sufficient, in conditions of full employ- 
ment and falling birth-rates, to attract nearly twice as many 
recruits. Anything like Mr Churchill’s figure of 1,550,000, or the 
2,000,000 or so that the Government seems to have in mind, will, 
of course, be out of the question, unless Parliament will agree to 
a permanent conscription period of four, five or six years. 
Even allowing something for the prestige of victory, it is hard 
to see how these codes will provide the necessary nucleus of 
highly-trained non-commissioned ranks for an adequate peace- 
time army. And is the same hand-to-mouth kind of decision to 
be taken as regards pay for the even greater responsibilities of 
military officers and specialists? No one wants to encourage lavish 
spending on the armed forces. But the total of the Service votes 
is unlikely in future to be below £500 million a year. A further 
increase of 25 per cent on the present rates would cost only £12 
million for forces of the 1938 size, or £24 million if the size were 
doubled. Britain cannot have large forces in peace-time. All the 
greater is the need that their quality is the best in the world. 


x * * 


Parleys at Chungking 


Civil strife in China tends to follow a certain pattern. First, 
there is a clash and a trial of strength. Then, since the Chinese 
have on the whole a very sensible distaste for armed strife, the 
contending parties sit down and parley. If no agreement is reached, 
a further trial of strength follows and further parteys until some 
compromise is achieved. 

The civil war in China appears to have reached its second 
phase. Fighting has died down and Chungking has emerged as 
the victor. With the co-operation of the Japanese commanders 
and the decisive aid of American troops, Chiang Kai-shek has 
established his position in North China, and, with the assent of 
the Russians, a form of Chinese control is being established in 
Manchuria. The Communists hold only Shensi, and possibly 
Inner Mongolia, with any security. Now the time has come to 
negotiate, and the convening of the all party Council at Chungking 
is the occasion. A large Communist delegation has arrived, and 
the struggle round the conference table will begin. 

At the moment, Chungking holds most of the cards. The 
American Government has made it quite clear that it stands 
unequivocally behind Chiang Kai-shek. In his latest statement on 
American policy in China, President Truman undertines his 
acceptance of the Central Government and his desire to see 
unity restored under it by the disappearance of separate factions 
and autonomous armies—in other words, the Communist army. 
The Chinese Government can, therefore, afford to offer Com- 
munists seats in the Cabinet and thus fulfil the President’s request 
that “ one-party rule” shall cease. 

The only sphere in which the Communists retain their advan- 
tage is in the social and economic sphere. Reports of their record 
in agrarian reform and popular education have spread beyond the 
confines of Shensi, and they can, in or out of the Government, 
carry on Communist propaganda to win peacefully what they have 
failed to gain by war. Yet even here Chiang Kai-shek has certain 
short-term advantages. He will be the recipient of American 
loans and technical assistance. With only a moderate degree of 
agrarian reform, he can do much to raise the country’s living 
standards. The chief doubt is whether he has an Administration 
sufficiently large, efficient and uncorrupt to turn American 
economic assistance into practical reconstruction. 


* * * 


Reforms in Japan 


The question of Joint Allied control in Japan is on the agenda 
at Moscow. The fact that the Americans are still alone in deciding 
policy has certainly lent fuel to the ready fire of Russian suspicions, 
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and, although the effect of single control has been to spare Japan 
the disintegrating influer.ce of four different zones of occupation, 
the effect of the decision on the relations between the Great 
Powers has been unfortunate enough to raise the question whether 
the Americans would not be well advised to go some way towards 
meeting the Russian point of view. 


The possibility of such a change of attitude has been made 
easier by the fact that American policy in Japan is being decidedly, 
even aggressively, liberal and anti-militarist. The first days during 
which it almost seemed that a structural unchanged Japan might 
carry out the peace terms seem distant now. American policy has 
grown increasingly severe. Most of the leading politicians have 
been arrested, even men of the eminence of Marquis Kido and 
Prince Konoye who committed suicide to avoid imprisonment. 
Decrees have been prepared to break up the industrial holdings 
of the great families—the Sumitomos, Mitsuis, Mitsubishis and 
other magnates. Shintoism has been abolished as a state religion, 
and last week, a decree was issued which, if carried through, can 
revolutionise the social structure of Japan. The feudal system of 
landowning is to be ended, absentee landownership abolished, 
Government credit at cheap rates to farmers is to take the place 
of their old disastrous dependence upon the usurious landowner, 
spare land is to be divided among the peasants and prices are to 
be fixed at a level sufficient to prevent the small farmer from fall- 
ing again into debt. These reforms, if ruthlessly executed, could 
end share cropping, ease the pressure on the land and do some- 
thing to stabilise a class from which both the “ young colonels ” 
and the soldiers of Japanese militarism have been drawn. 


This is a drastic and necessary remedy for a drastic evil. The 
only problem is whether it can, in fact, be carried through. The 
Americans have discovered no mass Japanese movement with 
which to work. After the elections, liberal forces may emerge to 
whom the reforms can be entrusted, but hitherto the changes 
have all been decreed from General MacArthur’s headquarters 
and have not been formulated by any Japanese «group. 
Yet without local Japanese support, organised on a coherent 
political basis, it will be fatally easy for Japanese reaction to 
involve the reforms themselves in the general detestation of 
foreign control which will inevitably arise. The work of reform 
in Japan will be lasting only if it can be anchored in Japanese 
politics and draw its strength not only from the bayonets of the 
conqueror but also from the will of the people. 


* * * 


Official Publicity 


The Government has announced in general terms the future 
framework of the official publicity services in this country. The 
Ministry of Information—or what remains of it after the steady 
erosion of recent months—is to disappear and its functions in 
the field of home affairs will now be considerably diminished 
and shared between the public relations departments of the 

_ various Ministries and a single Central Publicity Office, which 
will serve all departments, giving specialised technical assistance 
and undertaking any work that can best be carried Out by a single 
agency. In the foreign sphere, the Ministry’s functions are to be 
handed over to the Foreign Office, which will also use the BBC 
as its agent in conducting the nation’s foreign information 
services. 

There will be little criticism of the Government’s decision on 
publicity for the home front. The solution seems workable and 
is probably the best possible, given the pre-existence of public 
relations departments. Incidentally, will Mr Shinwell now 
appoint a public relations officer? The new plan neither damps 
nor encourages the tendency of PROs to conduct publicity 
as though it were a continuous offensive-defensive operation 
in defence of their Minister, whereas the public is chiefly anxious 
to be told facts. But the Central Publicity Office, if it is highly 
efficient and conceives its task as one of intelligent and sym- 
pathetic exposition, can raise the standard of departmental 
publicity. 

The Government has not yet decided who is to answer for the 
Office in Parliament. Logically, it should be attached, together 
with research and planning bodies such as the Central Statistical 
Office, to a non-departmental Minister responsible for the elabora- 
tion of the Government’s general plans, five year or otherwise. 
It is time that the position of these bodies and of the Cabinet 
Offices was clarified, and that their relation to a Minister—pre- 
sumably the Lord President—was defined. Within such a frame- 
work the Central Publicity Office would be well placed to inter- 
pret to the country the general pattern under which its life and 
work is to develop. So far, however, the construction of any 
sort of machinery through which general planning can be carried 
out does not seem to occupy a very high place on the Govern- 
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ment’s priority list. Until the structure of planning is more 
defined the Publicity Office may find itself leading a somewhat 
floating and wraithlike existence, while the PROs go their deter- 
mined and independent departmental way. 

t 


There is everything to be said in logic for transferring the 
foreign publicity seryice to the Foreign Office. Indeed, where else 
should it lodge? The difficulties arise only on the practica] 
question whether the Foreign Office is equipped to take over the 
task of foreign publicity and whether, if it is not, there is much 
hope of reform to give it the necessary qualifications. Anyone with 
any working experience of embassies abroad or the Foreign Office 
in London cannot have failed to remark the underlying hostility 
of many Foreign Office officials to any form of publicity and their 
preference for the uncommunicative methods of diplomacy for 
which their whole training prepares them. Their attitude may 
make them admirable negouators. But it unfits them for pro- 
jecting the British community in all its interests and diversity 
to an equally diverse audience abroad. This bias against publicity 
is probably a more serious Obstacle than the lack” of technical 
training in the methods of publicity. Technical inefficiency might 
be overcome, but not the desire to remain inefficient. 

The suggestion has been put forward in The Economist that 
foreign publicity should be undertaken by a single corporation 
which, absorbing the British Council, the foreign services of the 
BBC, and the foreign publicity work of the dying Ministry of 
Information, would recruit its staff in the same way as did the 
Political Warfare Executive during the war, and, combining a 
judicious mixture of technical skill, political understanding and 
fresh_minds, make as good a job of post-war publicity as, say 
the European service of the BBC made of its wartime oppor- 
tunity. This corporation would be under the ultimate respon- 
sibility of the Foreign Office, but would avoid too stifling an 
administrative embrace. Although Mr Attlee was conspicuously 
silent about the British Council, the decisions taken by the Govern- 
ment so far do not preclude such a solution. It would certainly 
offer a better hope of securing the proper projecction of Britain 
abroad than any straight transfer of publicity to some orphan 
department in the Foreign Office. 


. * * x 
Higher War Pensions 


_ The higher rates of benefit introduced by the Standing Com- 
mittee into the Industrial Injuries Bill are reflected in the higher 
rates of war pensions which will come into force next February. 
Since the industrial injuries scheme is based on the system of 
war pensions, jt was quite inevitable that the basic rate, for other 
ranks, for a 100 per cent war disablement should be raised from 
40s. a week to the 45s. now to be paid for industrial injuries. 
But it is somewhat unfortunate that war pensions should be 
raised in this way and not in their own right, for it may give 
the impression that Parliament is more concerned for the welfare 
of those disabled at work than for the casualties of war. 


In some respects, the new rates for war pensions ‘are more 
generous than for industrial injury benefits. Thus, the constant 
attendance allowed may be increased up to 40s. a week where 
necessary, compared with the 20s. maximum for a civilian casualty. 
The pension for privates’ widows with children or who are 
incapable of self-support will be raised from 32s. 6d. to 35s., com- 
pared with 30s. for a civilian’s widow in similar circumstances. 
A pension at this higher rate will also be given to a widow over 
40 years of age, whereas in the case of an industrial casualty the 
age qualification for the higher rate of pension is 50 or over. The 
lower rate of pension, for widows who do not fulfil one of these 
conditions, is 20s. a week in each case. No change is made in the 
children’s allowances, which are already much higher in the case 
of war casualties than for civilians. 

The cost of the increases in war pensions is estimated at 
£9,000,000 to begin with and at least £18,000,000 eventually before 
the number of war pensioners diminishes. No one will cavil at 
this expenditure, for war pensions have never erred on the side 
of generosity, nor by their very nature can they ever be con- 
sidered generous enough. But it might be as well for Members of 
Parliament to reflect what anomalies and difficulties they create 


when they start tinkering with isolated parts of social s 
legislation. 


i 


* * * 
Disabled Workers in Industry 


_ As from March 1st, employers will be required under the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, to take on a quota of 
2 per cent of disabled workers. This percentage will be progres- 
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jvely raised as the numbers on the disabied workers’ register in- 

. It applies to all employers of more than 20 workers and 
to all types of employment, and all workers, whatever the cause 
of their disablement, can benefit under the scheme, provided 
they are on the register. 


The total number of 97,576 of disabled workers who have re- 
gistered since September 25th is smaller than was expected, and 
there would seem to be considerable reluctance by individuals 
to admit their physical incapacity. About half the number on the 
register are men and women from the Services ; industrial acci- 
dents account for 16,000 ; other accidents and diseases for 22,000 ; 
congenital disability for 11,000; and civil defence or air-raid 
injuries for 1,000. 


The present quota is not a large one, and there seems no reason 
why difficulties should be encountered in operating the scheme. 
Its success depends mainly upon the co-operation of industry and 
the maintenance of close association between the medical pro- 
fession and business. The scheme (whose architect was Mr George 
Tomlinson, now Minister of Works) is coupled with special 
medical rehabilitation treatment and occupational therapy, and is 
designed to give injured men the assurance—which will contri- 
bute largely to their fecovery—that they need not worry about 
loss of earning capacity. 


One of the defects of the system of Workmen’s Compensation, 
which is being superseded under the new Social Insurance 
Scheme, was that it made no provision for rehabilitation or for the 
yecupational retraining of incapacitated workmen. Many firms 
have for some time run their own schemes for disabled workers, 
and great progress has been made during the war in the Ministry 
of Health special Rehabilitation Centres for the restoration to 
health and capacity of injured Service people. It is essential that 
the same experience and skill should be applied in fitting the 
disabled for peace-time jobs. 


* * * 


M. Blum’s Warning 


At last the official French clamour for the dismemberment of 
Germany has been met and exposed by an authoritative French 
leader. M. Léon Blum shows that rare brand of political courage 
—readiness to risk unpopularity—when, in Le Populaire, he 
criticises the French policy of obstruction to the setting up of a 
central German administration. He affirms on the contrary that 
the French Government ought not to have made its agreement to 
the solution of Germany’s administrative problems dependent on 
the acceptance by the other Allies of its views on the future status 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 


M. Blum has used this opportunity to destroy a historical myth 
which has recently been spread with a great deal of persistence 
by official French propaganda. It is the myth of Great Britain’s 
“soft peace” policy and its alleged responsibility for German 
aggression against France. So persistent has been this propaganda 
that by now it must have led many an uneducated Frenchman to 
believe that even the mere existence of a unified Reich is primarily 
the fault of the British. M. Blum recalls some elementary, but 
half-forgotten, historical facts which ought to help French opinion 
to see the German problem in proper perspective. French policy 
towards Germany has been “ neither continuous nor homogeneous 
nor infallible.’ The ideal of German unity was, at least partly, a 
product of the French Revolution, which began the process of 
awakening modern nationalism all over Europe. The two 
Napoleons helped to make German unity almost as much as 
Bismarck himself ; and even at the time of Versailles, French 
spokesmen were in favour of maintaining the territorial integrity 
of the Reich. They cannot, of course, be blamed for this. The 
French, like everyone else, had to acknowledge the outcome of an 
irrevocable historical evolution. Allied policy to-day has still to 
acknowledge it and to realise that in the long run dismemberment 
of Germany is bound to prove a costly and dangerous fata 
morgana. M. Blum warns French diplomacy against the concept 
of national prestige. It has already led France astray more than 
once ; and it is time for French diplomacy to repair its mistakes. 
M. Blum argues that the French interest in the German problem 
is not distinct from the interest of France’s allies and is bound up 
with the general question of Europe and of world peace. 


In trying to impress this fundamental truth upon his country- 


men, and in opposing all chauvinistic clamour, M. Blum is serving 
the interests not only of France but of France’s allies and of 
Europe as a whole. 
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Access to UNO 


The site of UNO is to be in the United States. There will 
be regret in Europe that the choice did not fall on a small Power 
on this side of the Atlantic, but now that the decision has been 
finally taken, there will be no cavilling or criticism or obstruction. 
This does not mean, however, that the Americans will find the 
accommodation of UNO perfectly straightforward. The head- 
quarters of world government must be hedged round with all 
manner of safeguards to ensure that all nations of the world have 
equal and unimpeded access to it—and not for the holders of 
diplomatic passports alone. The United Nations Organisation must 
be absolutely free to state its views, publish its findings and 
reports, and secure the widest possible audience for its delibera- 
tions. A Commission examining this aspect of its work has already 
decided that UNO must have its own wireless station and its 
own organisation for printing and publishing. Equally, it must 
be free from ‘any form of censorship, and the Americans must 
resign themselves to the possibility that the voice of UNO may 
speak from the soil of America with anything but the voice of 
Washington, still less with the tongue of American isolationism. 


They must also review their current ideas on accessibility. 
Anyone who has undertaken the journey to America and survived 
the visas and the taking of fingerprints and the immigration contro] 
will realise that a minor revolution is necessary if visitors are to 
have easy access to the seat of UNO. Indeed, it may well be 
that the best solution would lie in conferring independent extra- 
territorial status upon UNO’s site so that all cumbersome formali- 
ties can be dispensed with. Such a procedure suggests the advisa- 
bility of choosing a site within easy reach of the sea, so that 
visitors and delegates do not have to traverse America in specially 
sealed UNO expresses. Boston and Philadelphia have been sug- 
gested, but there is a great deal to be said for choosing New York 
itself. On the right bank of the Hudson River across the George 
Washington Bridge thee is a possible site for UNO’s city. Ships 
could sail up the river and discharge visitors at special international 
wharves. Provision might also be made for an airport, but pe:haps 
a sealed omnibus service from La Guardia field would meet the 
case. 

There remains the problem of expense. Americans will find it 
easy to visit UNO. Al! other member nations will not. Until some 
philanthropist establishes a cut-rate UNO tourist service, this 
difficulty will remain. 


* * * 


New Government for Austria 


The formation of the new Austrian Government has taken 
some time. Dr Figl, the ‘leader of the Christian Democratic Party, 
asked the Socialists to join in a coalition Government. Dr Renner 
favoured the idea of the coalition ; but he was not able to commit 
his party before consulting its membership, for there still remains 
the old hostility between the two parties, and in any case, 
“ Austro-Marxians” traditionally dislike coalition government. It 
is only this week that the first conference of the Socialist Party 
has authorised the leadership to go ahead with plans for the new 
Administration. 


The Christian Democratic leader, Dr Figl, is to be the new 
Chancellor, while Dr Renner will become the Federal President. 
The Christian Democrats will take over the most important 
Ministries: Foreign Affairs, Education, Agricu!ture, Trade and 
Commerce, and a newly created department which bears the 
significant name of the Ministry for the Safeguarding of Property 
and Planning. The foreign policy of the new Government is likely 
to be strongly sympathetic ‘to the Western Powers, while its 
educational policy will seek to assert the predominance of Catholic 
influence in the schools. The Socialists have reluctantly put up 
with this situation, stating that they are prepared to assume 
responsibility for some aspects of the Government’s policy, but 
not for all of it. 


A slightly humorous touch in the negotiations between the 
parties has been the offer, made to the Communists, of the 
Ministry of Electrification, apparently on the ground that Soviets 
(the Soviet Army?) plus electrification amounts to Socialism, 
according to Lenin’s well-known saying. 


Meanwhile, the Allied Control Commission has-not yet approved 
the composition of the new Government. It seems that this time 
the delay has been caused by Soviet objections. The Russians 
may have been sceptical of the ability of a Communist Minister 
of Electrification to lighten the gloom of Austria’s “ independ- 
ence”; and they may well have asked for some less bright, but 
more weighty, post for the Communists in the new Government. 


908 
Constitution for East Africa 


_ A new and very interesting example of colonial regionalism 
is promised in the White Paper (Colonial, No. 191) on Inter- 
Territorial Organisation in East Africa. As it points out, func- 
tional regionalism already exists to a large extent in the three 
territories in the form of common services: for instance, Cus- 
toms and Excise, Posts and currency, and a great many inter- 
territorial organisations have been created during the war. But 
all these arrangements have grown up piecemeal and have no 
constituuonal backing. It is therefore proposed that there should 
be established an East African High Commission (consisting of 
the governors of the three dependencies) a ceniral legislature and 
an executive organisation supported by advisory boards. The 
High Commission would exercise the usual powers of a colonial 
government in respect of the common services it would control. 
Its principal executive officers would be the Chief Secretary, who 
would be responsible for one group of common service depart- 
ments; the Financial Secretary, whose responsibilities would 
include Customs and income-tax; the Director of Transport, 
and the Postmaster-General. These four officials, together with 
the Under-Secretary of Finance, would control the executive 
machinery for the administration of the common services. All 
five, with the Economic Adviser and the Legal Secretary, would 
be ex officio members of the central legislature. 

In many ways this central legislature is the most interesting 
part of the whole scheme. It is proposed that a legislative 
assembly should be created with power to enact ordinances 
effective throughout the three dependencies. Its rights would be 
very restricted, for every Bill would require the approval of the 
High Commission before publication, which means that there 
would have to be inter-territorial agreement by the three 
governors in the first place—there is thus no question of a 
surrender of sovereignty. Nor would unofficial members have 
the right to initiate legislation, though they could introduce 
motions on any subject. But although superficially its functions 
would seem to consist of rubber stamping, this is how legis- 
lative assemblies throughout the colonies have begun. Their 
independence has, however, increased in accordance with the 
progress of each colony to self-government, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the East African Parliament will not make 
similar .progress. 

* 


More significant, at this stage, than its functions is the legisla- 
ture’s composition. In addition to the seven members ex officio, 
there are to be five nominated official members anc 24 unofiicial 
members. Twelve of these unofficial members—six Europeans 
and six Indians—would be elected by the territorial Legislative 
Councils ; six, “as many as possible of whom would be Africans,” 
would be nominated by the High Commission as trustees for 
African interests ; two would be similarly nominated to represent 
the Arabs ; and four others would also be nominated. There is 
thus equal representation for the three major communities. 

The Europeans of Kenya are objecting strongly to the White 
Paper’s proposals, largely, it seems, because it may put ideas of 
racial equality into the Africans’ heads. But their objections 
should not be allowed to carry much weight. All their own 
proposals for closer union between the East African dependencies, 
or between East and Central Africa, are based on the desire for 
self-government for the Europeans, which would involve the 
withdrawal of the Colon.al Office as trustees for the Africans. 
This is clearly umacceptable, and the present scheme is an 
attempt to go as far as is practicable with closer union and at 
the same time to give a wider outlook and more political experi- 
ence to all races. It is a promising innovation. 


* * x 


All Quiet on the Docks 


The decision taken at week-end meetings in the principal 
ports by the National Docks Advisory Committee (the repre- 
sentative body of the unofficial strike movement) to recommend 
acceptance of the Evershed award of a 19s, daily minimum wage 
came as a genera! surprise. The dockers’ first reactions to the 
Evershed proposal were distinctly unfavourable, and in some 
quarters violent, for the new minimum is 6s. less than that 
claimed by the men and only Is. more than the employers’ had 
offered. It is therefore extremely satisfactory that common sense 
and moderation should have prevailed and that the real advan- 
tages, especially to piece-workers, in the new settlement should 
have been realised. The threat, implicit in a reservation to the 
strike committee’s resolution, need not be taken very seriously. 
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The most encouraging feature of the situation is that it repre. 
sents a restoration of trade union authority, which has been so 
sorely lacking in recent months, and the discomfiture of the 
unofficial strike leaders. It is, of course, arguable whether the men 
would have gained as much as the Evershed minimum if the 
matter had been left to negotiation, but it can in no way be 
described as a vindication of strike action. It would be ras: 
however, to imagine that the trouble in the docks is finally and 
definitely disposed of. The seeds of labour unrest, once they have 
been sown, cannot be uprooted quite so easily. But at any rate 
there is now a breathing space, which the industry and the 
Government would be well advised to turn to advantage. 


Shorter Notes 


After more than forty years’ existence, the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has been wound up. Its place as the central 
organisation for the international labour movement is being taken 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions, which was set up in 
Paris in September and is a much more representative organisation. 
The IFTU was originally founded in 1901 and developed rapidly 
during and after the last war. But in recent years it became too 
rigid and restricted—it would not admit either the Russian trade 
unions or the American Congress of Industrial Organisations to 
membership—and although attempts were made to resuscitate the 
IFTU, it was found impossible to devise acceptable arrangemenis. 


* 


Mr Shinwell is reported to have said in a speech last week 
that “ We have lived far 100 long . . . on cheap coal.” If this 
is his considered opinion, then Britain can at once resign itself 
to third-rate status and the mining industry to extinction. Only 
by lowering the price of coal by greater efficiency in production 
can Britain survive. Cheap coal is vital, but not by the economy 
of cheap labour. This was, no doubt, Mr Shinwell’s real theme. 


* 


The appeal of William Joyce against his conviction on the third 
count of an indictment charging him with high treason has been 
dismissed by the House of Lords by a majority of four to one. 
Rarely can the treason laws have been given such a thorough 
turning out and shaking by counsel, and rarely can so many 
ancient precedents have been quoted, as they have been during 
Joyce’s trial and subsequent appeals. His place in the history of 
the war is insignificant. But he is assured of an important place 
in English constitutional history. 


* 


In reply to a Parliamentary question, Miss Wilkinson stated 
that in June last 4,527,000 childrea were eligible for school meals, 
of whom 1,820,000 were receiving them. It was expected that 
when accommodation was available 75 per ceat of the total 
number would wish to avail themselves of these meals. 


* 


The Forestry Commission can absorb 5,000 skilled men imme- 
diately and wants recruits for its one-year training schemes, 
which are similar to the arrangements made for agricultural 
trainees. The minimum wage in forestry, as in agriculture, 1s at 
present £3 10s. Demand for forestry labour should continue to be 
high, owing to the large planting programme to be undertaken 
by the Commission and the need for attention to private wood- 
lands, and special cottages for workers will soon be started on. 


* 


England and Wales are now to have a National Foundation for 
Research in Education. The Ministry of Education has been 
backing it, and is expected to provide financial support. Local 
education authorities and the Universities will be asked to con- 
tribute. The function of the new body will be to conduct or © 
assist research into educational questions. 


x 


The Local Government Boundary Commission is to give prot 
consideration to the claims of county boroughs whose redevelop- 
ment involves a substantial exodus of population beyond their 
borders. his welcome ‘arrangement should ensure that the need 
for many blitzed cities to enlarge their areas receives early atten- 
tion. But the general directions to the Commission, which will 
preclude much in the way of amalgamations of major authoritics, 
were—most regrettably—accented by Parliament last week with 
hardly any discussion, let alone any complaints. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Industrial Construction 


(From a Correspondent in Pittsburgh) 


( NE of the most persistent complaints of the pre-war decade 

was against the “ excess capacity” of American industry. 
At this door was laid, in whole or in part, the 1929-32 collapse, 
the “destructive competition” of the early 1930’s, and the 
failure of investment, construction and employment to rebound 
to new peaks after 1932. Certainly, industrial construction from 
1931 to the end of 1939 was only two-fifths of the 1921-29 total. 
But this spectre of excess capacity was quickly laid by the 
requirements of the war production programme. Government- 
financed industrial construction in the four years after 1941 
exceeded all the private expenditures for industrial building in 
the twenty years from 1921 up to the end of 1940; privately- 
ewned construction also boOmed in 1941, but fell back in the 
next two years for lack of critical materials and manpower. 

The tremendous wartime expansion of industrial plant was 
distinguished by its concentration in a few industries and the 
great size of many individual projects. Industries supplying 
jurable goods and basic imaterials were considerably enlarged, but 
non-durable and semi-durable goods industries expanded much 
less. Only 1.2 per cent of industrial expansion during the war was 
in projects of less than $100,000 each, and less than 4 per cent in 
projects of less than $1,000,000 each. Detroit’s Willow Run, 
which had promised to become an outstanding “ white elephant,” 
has been leased to the newly-formed Kaiser-Frazier Co., but 
the still larger Dodge Chicago plant and other mammoth bomber 
plants ranging through the Midwest and the Far West have still 
\o find new tenants. 

Logically, a pre-war excess of industrial plant capacity, plus 
a tremendous wartime expansion, could be expected to lead in- 
exorably to a still greater excess of capacity after the end of the 
war. Yet the months following Japan’s capitulation have been 
marked by a sharp spurt in contracts for new, privately-financed 
industrial construction, and several leading construction forecasts 
have predicted that the value of privately-financed industrial con- 
struction over the next year or two will surpass even the previous 
peaks of 1920, 1929 and 1941. Underlying this optimistic outlook 
are five factors: 

(1) The generai expectation among business men of very large 
postwar sales. 

(2) The improved working-capital position of many companies, 
together with the abundance of funds for investment and low 
money rates. ? 

(3) The relatively small increase in capacity of most consumer- 
goods industries over the past 15 years. ; : 

(4) The wartime increases in wage rates, which make any possible 
production economies imperative. 

(5) The trend toward decentralisation of production. 


x 


Probably no single group in the American economy is more 
optim’stic about the outlook for a high volume of post-war pro- 
duction than industrial executives. Their optimism is based on 
the accumulated demand for products not made during the war 
years, the prospect of rapid growth for products just gaining 
Public acceptance before the war, hope that wartime technical 
Progress can be applied to peacetime production and, by no 
means least, the great increase in individual holdings of cash, 
bank deposits and government securities, a good deal of which 
is likely to be spent on goods. 

At the same time, manufacturers who have played a part in 
wart me production have also built up reserves of working capital. 
With these increased resources it is a rare manufacturer who is 
not considering some new venture to expand the scope of his 
activities, Aircraft companies are going into home appliances; 
light-bulb manufacturers will produce radio sets; farm equip- 
ment producers will add refrigerators to their line, and so on. 
Many of these ventures will require additional equipment, but 
few projects which can be justified on other grounds will be held 
up for reasons of finance. Not since the 1920’s has there been 
such a combination of prevailing optimism and abundant capital 


coupled with pressure of demand for consumer goods. The field 
is ripe for the harvest. 

New industrial construction that can be operated more econo- 
mically than old, or can facilitate lower-cost operations through 
improvements in plant layout, will be in particular demand to 
balance the sharp wartime rise and continuing upward trend 
of labour costs. Industrial structures are (or should be) tailored 
to the operations which they house, rather than vice versa; as 
other costs go up, the carrying cost of a more efficient structure 
becomes progressively easier to bear. 

Much of the industrial concentration now being planned tends 
to reverse the tendency of the past towards concentration, both 
geographic and physical. Decentralisation of industry is sull more 
a talking point than a general trend, but, in general, new plants are 
likely to be more dispersed, smaller, and more spread out. Many 
of the original concentrations of industries (cars in Detroit, tyres 
in Akron, etc.) were fortuitous rather than dictated by any par- 
ticular combination of geographical advantages. More recent addi- 
tions to capacity have frequently been located on more logical 
grounds, sometimes at considerable distances from the original 
concentrations. Proximity to markets has been the dominant factor 
in some industries ; cheap and abundant power has dictated the 
location of others. 

A third factor is that of labour-management relations. There is 
a strong and growing feeling that individual plants should be no 
larger than economical operation dictates, since human relations 
between workers and management grow increasingly complex 
and impersonal as the number of people involved increases. Vast 
single plants are giving way to smaller segregated operating units 
sometimes radiating out from an administrative centre. Also in- 
volved is the “job and an acre” idea, which assumes that workers 
will be more secure and content, and relations with them more 
stable, in small communities where each man can have sufficient 
land to grow at least part of his food and to provide some means 
of independent livelihood in periods of depression. Improved 
transportation, particularly by road, makes this idea considerably 
more feasible than it would have been twenty years ago when the 
bulk of pre-war plants were built. 

Recent years have shown a pronounced trend towards the 
sprawling single-storey factory instead of the older multi-storey 
type. This has very largely resulted from improvements in 
material-handling equipment (notably the small industrial truck), 
which also accounts for much of the greater operating economy 
of single-story buildings. Other important factors have been the 
great advances in industrial lighting, which makes it possible to 
take the work away from the windows, and improved insulation 
to make single-story structures more comfortable, less expensive 
to heat, and less subject to extreme variations in temperature, 
which are liable to affect the accuracy of technical processes. 

Parking space for workers’ cars has become another pressing 
requirement for plant sites, and a troublesome industrial relations 
factor where it is insufficient. One of the perquisites of a foreman, 
along with his desk and telephone, has become a reserved parking 
space with easy entrance and exit. 

Out of these various trends is developing an “ ideal” pattern 
for new industrial construction. For a heavy-manufacturing plant 
employing 2,000 to 3,000 workers, for instance, the pattern would 
provide a site of 100 acres, with good rail and highway facilities, 
within overnight transportation distance of a substantial portion 
of the market, containing a large single-storey structure flanked by 
railway sidings and a large car-park, plus sufficient space for 
reasonable expansion of all three, and within easy distance of 
workers’ homes, each on a plot of ground sufficient to permit 
extensive gardening. Such a pattern, widely copied, would in- 
evitably disperse industry into the country and the smaller cities, 
or at least to the perimeter of the larger population centres. 

Not all industrial decentralisation will require new construction. 
War plants built on the new pattern may find new favour, and 
buildings vacated by one manufacturer may prove suitable for 
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another. There can be little doubt, however, that over a period 
of years new areas will be industrialised, thus increasing the over- 
all volume of industrial construction. It is true that some indus- 
trial building projects have already been turned down as un- 
expectedly costly or because manufacturers are uncertain as to 
what actual costs may be. All the same, as costs become less 
incalculable and as the laggards catch up with their more eager 
rivals, a peak period of industrial construction, at a level well 
above that of the thirties, seems fairly well assured. 


American Notes 


Four Months of Work 


Even Mr Truman, resilient as he is reputed to be, probably 
found it difficult to join in the laughter of the House of Lords at 
Lord Keynes’s remark that there was not a single Administration 
measure during his entire stay in Washington which Congress did 
not either reject, remodel or put on one side. For it is an 
unhappy fact that the Congress, which was atom-bombed back 
on September 5th from summer holidays to the first peacetime 
session since 1941, is notably chiefly for it: ack of tangible accom- 
plishment. The programme Mr Truman submitted to a joint 
session on September 6th covered practically every phase of re- 
conversion. If it had been treated with even faint-hearted sympathy 
the country’s most pressing reconversion problems—the impasse 
at which labour and management have arrived and the critical 
housing shortage—might never have reached their present 
magnitude. 

During the first week, most Congressional activity was naturally 
concentrated in Committee, as it has in fact, but less naturally, 
been ever since. The Full Employment Bill, which was sponsored 


in Senate Committee by most of fifty witnesses, has now been 


remitted to a joint committee, and will probably only be finally 
passed in so watered-down a form that its sponsors are sdid to pre- 
fer that it be identified by its number, S-380. Unemployment com- 
pensation hearings were concluded in both Houses, but even Mr 
Truman’s public criticism in his address on wages and prices has 
not budged the House Ways and Means Committee in its decision 
that no “ jobless pay ” Bill shall go through while workers are still 
on strike, which has been called a confusion of cause and effect. A 
Senate Committee opened hearings during the first week on the 
Government Reorganisation Bill requested by Mr Truman back 
in May, but it is only during the past few days that a conference 
version of the Bill, which does not begin to fill the President’s 
needs, has gone to the White House. The House was rich in 
resolutions early in September: one for the acquisition of British 
islands in the Caribbean and British Honduras and one for the 
acquisition of French islands in the Caribbean and the North 
Adantic. Both Houses were quick to act on the atomic bomb, 
the House confining itself to a Bill making it a capital offence to 
divulge information about the new weapon, while a Senate 
resolution called for the appointment of a joint committee to 
investigate control of the bomb. Mr Barkley, majority leader of 
the Senate, introduced a joint resolution calling for a committee 
of members from both Houses to investigate Pearl Harbour. 

In the interim between September sth and now the President’s 
signature has been called for on major legislation with great 
infrequency. A new tax Bill will remove $6,000 million from the 
Treasury’s receipts on 1945 incomes. The $550 million balance 
owed to Unrra for 1945 was voted only after many weeks of 
debate that often reached a high—or at least new—level of 
acrimony. Then, in a few days, and with virtually no argument, 
both Houses of Congress responded with astonishing speed to 
appeals to rush through the $1,350 million pledged by the 
Administration for 1946. Also passed was a Bill granting power to 
the UNO delegate to utilise US troops without preliminary 
approval by Congress. And that about covers the major concrete 
accomplishments of Congress as it goes off on its Christmas recess. 

x 


It would be unfair to assume from the above that Congress 
has not been busy. Numerous bills are in various stages of the 
legislative process—from what to do with surplus merchant 
vessels, which the Senate seems determined to keep out of the 
hands of America’s Allies, to many labour bills, at least one in 
each House incorporating the President’s proposal for fact-finding 
committees. It is in hearings and inquiries that members of 
both Houses, and particularly the Senate, have been submerged. 
Inquiries have ranged from the financial transactions of the late 
President’s son, Elliott, to the interminable and misdirected Pearl 
Harbour investigation and the recent Hurley inquiry. Hearings 
on atomic energy; stimulating and literate as they have been, will 
doubtless go on indefinitely unless an imaginative and practical 
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plan is produced by the Administration. Other marat 

ings have been on the suggested merger of the armed oon eigen 
universal military training and on price control, while v Rao 
norma! time has been devoted to labour legislation, social securit 
measures, health, housing, taxes and whether to build a a 
bridge over the Potomac. In the Senate, so much time is taken u 
in committees that a quorum is said to be difficult to raise : 
the floor. r 

This cannot, however, be accepted as a legitimate reason for 
the peculiarly barren session just recessed. For both Houses make 
their own rules on Bills, and it would appear that the Possibility 
ol finding new machinery would be in direct proportion to the 
zeal of the legislative bodies to accomplish the work that needs 
coing. Nothing has been heard for many months of the Bill to 
streamline congressional procedures. 

For Congress is playing politics. The Republicans have with- 
drawn their verbal support from Truman and have even 
resorted to what has been called a “ slashing, vitriolic, personal 
assault” on the President in a recent issue of their Party organ. 
More often than not, they have been joined by the Southern 
Democrats in turning each inquiry into an anti-Administration 
playground. In the case of hearings, the committee system, com- 
bined with the seniority rule tradition and the apparently autono- 
mous operations of the Rules committees, has frustrated the 
President at every turn. The Administration is said to welcome 
the recess, feeling that the members have lost touch with their 
constituents and that they will be so thoroughly harangued in 
their home communities that a more healthy and workmanlike 
atmosphere may prevail next year. It is to be hoped that Mr 
Truman is not placing too much confidence in that possibility. 


* x x 


General Hurley’s Contribution 


Approval of the President’s statement on China seems to 
have. been given along lines singularly parallel to those in China. 
Those who consider Chiang Kai-shek the perpetuator of a 
tyrannical feudalism see in it a chance for the formation of a 
coalition government, while those who generally approve of the 
Kuomintang, but were embarrassed by America’s “blank 
cheque” support, think Mr Truman has “ put it squarely up to 
the Communists.” 

It is generally agreed, however, that. General Hurley’S noisy 
exit at least had the healthy effect of forcing a clarification of 
policy. As for the Senate investigation which he inspired to prove 
his rather incomprehensible case against “ imperialists and Com- 
munists” in and out of the State Department, the most that can 
be said is that it assured the General of a place in history as 
one of the most misguided and ill-tempered of men. The crimes 
of his sinister “career dipsomats” were apparently limited to 
disagreeing with the boss on the interpretation of a somewhat 
loosely defined policy. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, doubtless aware that 
the climate in which General Marshall will have to work could not 
be improved by further investigation at this time, has rejected 
the request for public hearings made by the committee of six 
representatives headed by Mr de Lacy, Democrat from the State 
of Washington and most vocal congressional spokesman for the 
critics of America’s position in China. The group, all six of 
whom represent West Coast states, had demanded the immediate 
recall of US troops, supplies and transports. It is in the Pacific 
area, where centres of war industry have mushroomed too far 
from many points in the United States for economical peace-time 
trading, that business-men see the vision of a new industrial 
empire, with China, hungry for everything, as its vast market. 
Thus, although these groups have been allied with liberal and 
left-wing organisations in their demands for an enunciation of 
policy in China, they will not be so inclined to analyse details 
of the policy as will those whose immediate inspiration is political 
rather than economic. It is almost two months since the State 
Department announced a programme to “ get business-men back 
to China for their sake and for China’s sake.” The programme in- 
cludes regular steamship and air services, living accommodations, 
efforts to re-establish commercial banking services and to facili- 
tate the granting of visas. Since such amenities can bring few 
material results while China is still engaged in a civil war, the 
West Coast has naturally been a centre of zealous activity 10 
bring peace to China. Now—providing the Truman po!icy makes 
it possible to resume trade—it will remain for the left-wingers and 
politicians to criticise the unilateral basis on which the President 
laid down political conditions “along the lines described” for 
credits, loans and rehabilitation aid, and to worry about whether 
Mr Truman intends to withdraw US troops immediately. 
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THERE’S A CAR COMING! 
Your new Lanchester, created out of the experience of five years 
of wartime work, is coming to you soon. You will find it faster. 
You will find its body lines and comfort perfected in many 
ways. You will find it cheaper, and sweeter, to run. All in all, 


the finest car of its kind and cost. 


LANCHESTER 


WITH THE DAIMLER FLUID TRANSMISSION 





MOTOR CAR ; ‘ apes : 
5 j 
MANUFACTURERS (Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler Patents) 16 
THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LTD . LONDON AND COVENTRY 











Snap... and wind 


the film immediately 










Even experienced photographers have been known 
to ruin two good pictures by forgetting to wind 
che film, causing a “double exposure” as in the 
pa diagram. Best make it a habit to “turn on” 

= immediately you’ve taken a snap—then you're sure. 
By the way always unload a completed spool indoors or in the 
shade. Roll it tightly and, after sticking down the end, wrap 
it in the original paper if you can. Good film is very sensitive 
to light and can be “ fogged ”’ by careless handling. 


KODAK FILM 


is still in short supply, so please 
make the most of it 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 


*“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today—when you’re lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘“‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 








Why 
you are able to cable 
so easily 


Following a policy of co-ordination and co-operation, 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. have raised international tele- 
graphic communications to a high state of efficiency. The 
Holding Company, established in 1929 in agreement with 
the Governments of the British Empire, has secured the 
orderly development of communications by cable and 
wireless and has served the public well. 

The Company has a capital of £30,000,000 and is 
entitled in the. first instance to a standard net revenue of 
4% on the capital. Half of any profit above this sum goes 
to reduction of rates and to development of the service, 
and half to the Company. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


a ems sa UE 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Vietoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





State Capitalism in Practice 


O previous articles have attempted to answer some of 

the questions involved in nationalisation—compensation for 
owners of assets taken over by the state, and the methods of 
management to be applied to nationalised industries. They have 
tried to define what “ net maintainable revenue ” should properly 
mean if it is to be adopted as a basis for compensation ; and 
they have covered the principles on which state-owned industries 
should recruit their staffs, measure their costs, and fix their 
selling prices. The trilogy must now be completed with a dis- 
cussion of the conditions under which nationalised industries 
are to be developed and their capital replenished in the long 
term. 

These problems are, in part, technical and unpredictable ; 
state management will have to solve problems of long-term 
technical change, just as private industry has attempted to do 
in the past. But the state is busy taking over the older industries ; 
in nationalising the railways, it has been left standing by the 
development of the gas turbine ; it is to acquire the .coal mines 
at a moment when the portentous shadow of the industrial 
application of atomic energy looms an the threshold. Its field 
for nationalisation comprises the large, long-established and 
(usually) monopolistic industries. When it owns such indus- 
tries, will it be more energetic or less than private industry in 
scrapping assets which no longer earn a competitive return? 
Or will it be as jealous as any private monopolist to protect 
plants and processes which have outlived their economic life, 
and only survive because competition is disallowed? By what 
calculus will it determine the optimum size of nationalised indus- 
tries, to conform with secular changes in the character of the 
British economy? How will it feed new capital into them? And 
—scarcely less important—how will it draw off capital from 
them if they need to be reduced in size? 

This third chapter of the nationalisation primer starts, like 
the others, with a resounding batch of questions ; they are all 
bound up with problems of long-term changes in technical 
methods of production and in consumers’ demands. Further, 
they involve formidable accounting problems, which were 
touched upon in the second article of this series. In the long term, 
nationalised industry (like any other sort of industry) must main- 
tain its capital intact ; if it fails to do so, it will be subsidising 
consumers out of capital. It is well to be clear what “ maintain- 
ing capital intact ” means. It does not mean merely that existing 
physical assets should be renewed in the same form when their 
technical working life expires ; the railways have regularly re- 
newed their assets, but locomotives nowadays do not have eight- 
foot single driving wheels as they did in the ’nineties. It means 
that the reinvestment of depreciation and bosolescence allowances 
must be so contrived that the assets as a whole provide a con- 
tinuing flow of revenue, after meeting operating costs, sufficient 
to provide a proper rate of return upon the capital investment 
and to maintain its earning power. This is a doctrine of perfec- 
tion; it applies in practice neither to industries which die through 
lack of regular replenishment from ploughed-back revenues, nor 
to monopolist concerns which survive longer than they should 
because they are in a position to charge the consumer too much 
and stave off competition at the same time. 

Nevertheless, the doctrine is fundamentally sound ; from it 
flows the practical consequence that unless the capital accounts 
of nationalised industries (again, like those of any other industry) 
are managed with scrupulous accuracy and honesty, it will not 
be possibie to say with any sort of certainty that the capital 
resources of the industry are being maintained intact, in the 
- sense of the definition given above. This is, indeed, the long- 
term aspect of a point stressed in the second of these articles ; 


manipulation of the capital account enables a producer (national- 
ised or otherwise) to vary his apparent costs of production 
within wide limits. To reduce capital charges arbitrarily is no 
proof that nationalised industry is efficient ; to increase them 
does not prove that the real costs of a private monopolist are 
high. So it is with the long-term replenishment of capital ; to 
base depreciation annuities upon an artificially low book value 
of the physical assets is to run the risk of failure when the time 
comes to replace those assets ; to base them on inflated values 
produces an unnecessarily large and distorted flow of reinvest- 
ment at the expense of the consumer. 

These points are of more than formal importance. The capital 
accounts of nationalised industries will—or at least should— 
consist of the compensation moneys paid to former owners. 
They will—or should—represent the capitalised value of net 
maintainable revenue; they will allow for unremuncrative 
assets, and should also allow for highly productive and un- 
fructified capital. The state should thus start with a clean capital 
account for every nationalised industry (if compensation is fair 
and not excessive), properly related to earning power. This 
gives it an immense advantage, and a great responsibility. The 
capital account of each national corporation must, in public 
honesty, be absolutely guaranteed against any form of arbitrary 
alteration or manipulation. It must not be pooled with the capita! 
accounts of other corporations, or lost in the welter of the 
Consolidated Fund. It must at all times be possible to measure 
the productivity of capital in each nationalised industry ; to 
calculate the adequacy of the sums which are ploughed back to 
replace the physical assets at the end of the working lives ; and 
to estimate the need for extending the assets by the investment 
of new capital. 

This means that the public—in other words, the consumers 
and the providers of new capital—should be charged a suffi- 
cient price for the products of nationalised industry to enable 
the corporations to replace existing capital It does not mean 
that the corporations should be allowed to charge a surplus, 
beyond their operating costs and depreciation allowances, from 
which new capital investment can be built up ; they should have 
no free reserves, in the i accounting sense, for two 
reasons—first, because they should obtain any new capital 
directly from the market or from the Exchequer, and not 
through the back door by charging excessive prices; and, 
secondly, because the appearance of free reserves in the cor- 
porations’ balance-sheets would be too tempting to the 
Exchequer. Nor does it mean that consumers should meet, in 
addition to the costs outlined above, any charge for the redemp- 
tion of capital stock. Capital is a continuing matter, at least ‘0 
long as economic conditions allow it to be maintained out of 
revenue, and no commercial concern tries to pay its capital off 
out of revenue. If major secular changes in demand or indus- 
trial technique occur, the provision for replacement of capital 
should cease, and selling prices should be reduced in the dying 
industry ; entirely separate provision should then be made for 
new capital investment in its successor. 

If nationalised industry is to do its job in the public interest 
over the long period, it will have to apply some such account- 
ing apparatus as this. Without it, there can be no such thing «s 
a fair price, and no guarantee of state enterprise. So far, the 
discussion has dwelt upon the long-term control of static in- 
dustries. For a variety of reasons, these industries are more 
likely candidates for nationalisation than their younger and 
expanding rivals. But the static industries will require not mere! 
the replenishment of their capital resources through deprecia- 
tion allowances, but also the invigoration of new capital. So, 
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indeed, will the declining industries ; coal is a case in point, 
where much that is inefficient must be allowed to go, while the 
dficient units must be further strengthened by new capital 
which they have hitherto been unable to obtain owing to the 
gencral malaise of the industry. The test for the investment of 
new capital must be its ability to earn a satisfactory rate of 
return in a nationalised industry comparable with what could 
be earned in any other industry<, Secondly, it must be invested 
in new works, and not in mere replacements, which must te 
provided out of revenue. Ideally, the national corporations 
should compete on equal terms with private industry for new 
capital resources. 

A brief glance at the management of the new capital market 
since 1932, and particularly during and since the war, scarcely 
encourages the belief that private industry will have free access 
to new capital in future. The state will be largely concerned 
with the advanced age groups in industry ; private industry 
with the younger groups. Sometimes the latter will be 
meretricious and indefensible on broad national grounds (but 
not, as some members of the Front Bench appear to think, 
quite as debased as the worst excesses of the 1928 new issue 
boom). But in this age of prodigious technical development 
many of the younger industries of to-day may be the basic 
industries of to-morrow. To keep them short of capital now, by 
giving preferential consideration to older industries, may distort 
the entire framework of British industry in a couple of genera- 
tons. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer talks of encourag- 
ing investment in those sectors of. industry which satisfy “ the 
national point of view” or which represent “ necessary 
tlements ” in the ‘British economy, he is talking in slogans, and 
not in policies. Planning for capital investment is a matter of 
balance between the requirements of private and nationalised 
industry, central and local government expenditure on houses, 
chools, roads and the means of defence, and spending by public 
corporations, on the one hand, and the supply of savings by 
investors, companies, the banks, thrift organisations, and the 
taxpayer on the other hand. To achieve a full employment policy 
involves deliberate action to maintain a high level of expenditure 
on capital projects. Even after nationalisation has gone a long 
way, and the National Investment Board is in operation, the 
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largest contribution towards the needed level of capital expendi- 
ture will still have to come from private industry, and the Board, 
or the state, will have to provide the residue to restore any lack of 
balance. To disparage private investment merely because it is 
private and not “ national” in the slogan-maker’s sense, would 
be a monstrous confusion of thought. : 

The search for the principles of long-term planning of 
nationalised industry has thus led the argument back to the 
functions of the National Investment Board. The NIB, having 
failed to make its promised appearance in Advent, must be left 
for later discussion. If it provides for the needs of nationalised 
industry at the expense of private industry, it will be a dan- 
gerous nuisance. If it interferes unnecessarily with the invest- 
ment programmes of those large industries which are not yet 
“ripe” for public ownership, it may do more harm than good 
to a full employment policy. If it encourages investment in 
the export industries, and takes merely a traditional view of what 
those industries have been in the past, it may perpetuate decline 
and hamper new growth. And if its estimate of the “ national 
point of view ” is couched in terms of domestic politics instead 
of Britain’s position in a world economy, it may distort the 
pattern of British industry beyond reclaim 

These are heavy responsibilities. But they have been freely 
committed to the Government by an electorate which has clearly 
signified its demand for a change in economic policy. The object 
of these three articles on nationalisation policy has not been to 
put obstacles in the way of change, but to raise problems which 
must be solved if the changes are to be real and beneficial to 
the community. And it is no accident that the main stress of 
the argument throughout the series has been upon problems of 
capital and not of labour. Everything turns, in fact, upon the 
rectification in future years of British industry’s main deficiency 
between the wars—under-capitalisation. By a paradox of his- 
tory, the Socialist Government may discover the simple truth 
that the sole recipe for success is to be more efficient than the 
capitalist at his own game. This will produce party stresses ; but 
it might, if conscientiously applied, revitalise British industry. 
The alternative—control of industry and new investment for 
mere political aims—will distort, and in the end degrade, our 
economic life. 


Business Notes 


After the Tap 


The two tap loans closed at the end of last week with a 
furious and disconcerting burst of last-minute applications for 
the 3 per cent Savings Bonds. They opened this week in unfrozen 
dealings on the Stock Exchange, without benefit of minimum 
prices, steady enough, but certainly not spectacular. During the 
last four days of the tap no less than £130.4 million was invested 
in 3 per cent Savings Bonds and £27.5 million in 2} per cent 
War Bonds. Such figures put the Thanksgiving averages com- 
pletely in the shade ; that no such final response was expected 
can be inferred from the quite exceptional amount of special 
purchases of bills necessary to replenish the money market's 
suddenly depleted resources on Friday last week. ; 

After the deluge, a breathing space for the rational adjust- 
ment of gilt-edged values wili be more than welcome. The place 
of the closed tap issues in the gilt-edged structure is not so clear 
as it might be, owing to the special basis on which, until the 
February interest is paid, they are being quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. Each issue is quoted ex the February coupon, and there 
will be no adjustment of the price between buyer and seller for 
accrued interest. In other words, the seller will receive two months 
interest more, and the buyer two months’ interest less; than 
under normal dealing arrangements. The effect of this special 
procedure (which is necessitated by dealing convenience until the 
Next coupon is cleared) is to make the two closed tap issues look 
weaker than they really are. Savings 3 per cents opened at 993, to 
which approximately 9s. 6d. gross interest should be added to put 
them on a comparable basis with the rest of the market. On the 
same basis, the 2} per cent Savings Bonds opened at a slight 
“discount” at 99} after allowing for approximately 8s. gross 
interest to be added back. ; : 

So far, the closing of the taps has produced little psychological 


effect on the gilt-edged market as a whole. It is, of course, early 
days for it to do so, and the 3 per cent issue has, at any rate, 
given a lead by rising to 99; ex interest on Tuesday, and 
reaching par (apart from any adjustment for interest) on Wednes- 
day. But this means merely that the Chancellor has so far suc- 
ceeded in establishing. 3 per cent. Wednesday’s market once again 
showed signs of that divergent concertina movement between the 
“shorts ” and the “longs” which has stalked the cheap money 
drive ever since Mr Dalton made his first declaration of policy 
last August. All the “longs,” including Old Consols and Local 
Loans, were higher, and most of the “shorts” and “ middles ” 
thoroughly dull. How far the heaviness of the shorts may—on this 
occasion—be a technical problem which the passing of the year- 
end may solve is not at present clear. But some suggestions have 
been heard that part of the selling of the “shorts” has been 
attributable to the customary year-end adjustments by money 
market houses for tax and balance-sheet purposes. 

Perhaps the New Year may, therefore, bring in the long-awaited 
advance in the “shorts” without which the policy of cheaper 
money cannot properly get under way. Meanwhile, new problems 
may have emerged for the gilt-edged market from the Washington 
agreements. Sterling arising from current transactions is to be 
freed within a year. There is, officially, to be no relaxation of 
control over capital movements, and legislation is to be introduced 
to strengthen the technical arrangements which effective controi 
will demand. But contro! of capital movements will, to say the 
least, not be facilitated by the absence of control on current trans- 
actions. Unless control is hyper-efficient, it may not succeed in 
stopping all capital movements which are dressed up to resemble 
current transactions. This point should certainly not be exag- 
gerated at this difficult stage in Britain’s financial history. But it 
is undeniable that a successful cheap money policy presupposes 
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the absence of any drain of funds—either through the willingness 
of owners to keep them here, or through the effectiveness of 
control in preventing their movement elsewhere. 


* * * 


Monetary Agreements and the Loan 


Not the least of the uncertainties created by the Washington 
agreements is the fate of the monetary agreements negotiated by 
Britain with the countries of Western Europe. Each of these is a 
bilateral arrangement, but it has often been contended that 
bilateralism in this form is not in conflict with the spirit of 
Bretton Woods. The British authorities have always been at pains 
to emphasise that there was nothing in the agreements to justify 
the charge that they were building up an anti-dollar bloc. In 
essence, the agreements simply represent reciprocal undertakings 
by each of the two Governments concerned to hold the other’s 
currency up to a prescribed amount (or, in some cases, without 
specific limit). If the parties voluntarily chose to continue these 
arrangements after the freeing of current exchange transactions 
they could hardly be said to be infringing the principles of the 
Washington settlement—provided their balances were convertible 
into other currencies at will. 

It is questionable, none the less, whether the agreements can 
survive the revolutionary change that must be made in the ex- 
change markets in the next twelve months or so. The loan 
agreement is silent on the matter, though it is noteworthy that 
the section detailing the intention of the British Government to 
negotiate settlements with its sterling creditors refers to balances 
of “the sterling area and other countries,” whereas the later 
reference to “adjustment” of balances is related only to the 
sterling area. This distinction may or may not be indicative of 
the attitude of the official American negotiators in Washington ; 
but unofficial American opinion has been so suspicious of the 
bilateral character of the agreements that an attempt might well 
be made through the Bretton Woods machinery to declare them 
contrary to the objects of the Fund. 


Finally, there is uncertainty about the attitude of the European 
countries themselves. Though they may not ask for revision, the 
agreements cannot simply be allowed to run on unless and until 
America intervenes. Each of the agreements contain a clause 
providing that it shall be reviewed “with a view to making any 
amendments that may be required ” if either party adheres to any 
general international monetary agreement. The Scandinavian 
agreements are each for a period of five years, and the others for 
three, but all are subject to termination on three months’ notice 
at any time. The French agreement—described as “ financial” as 
distinct from “monetary ”—is in a special category. It runs for 
one year only, until February 28th next, but negotiations for a 
new one have already been started. 


* * * 


Light on Clause 4 


The Bank Bill secured its third reading on Wednesday 
without difficulty. Its discussion in Committee two days earlier 
had been overshadowed by the Loan debate in the Upper House, 
but the proceedings were by no means unfruitful—even from 
the standpoint of the Opposition, all of whose amendments were 
lost. The Government had already emphasised its intention to 
make as little change as possible in the existing system, and to 
use its wide powers with moderation. The main outcome of the 
debates is a sharpening of these vague assurances by definite 
undertakings at a number of points. Most ot the pledges relate 
to the operation of Clause 4, especially that part of it which 
empowers the Bank, with Treasury sanction, to give directions 
to the commercial banks. 

The Chancellor agreed that no direction would be issued 
without prior consultation with representatives of the banks 
concerned, and their right to make representations has been 
guaranteed by a Government amendment to the Bill. The banks’ 
representatives will, if a direction is in prospect, be able to talk 
to the Treasury direct, in the presence of the Governor of the 
Bank of England. This concession was, in effect, a reply to the 
Opposition’s demand that any direction should be laid before 
the House within seven days. It is, in itself, an assurance of 
publicity, because any banker who was dissatisfied with the 
Treasury intentions, as revealed in the consultation, could take 
the usual steps to bring the matter before the House—save only 
in circumstances so abnormal as to bring the Official Secrets Act 
into play. The Chancellor is now committed to answering 
questions put in relation to directions (and perhaps also to 
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ensuring facilities for debate) unless discussion would be against 
public interest on these special grounds. 

He refused absolutely, however, to accept any limitation on 
the scope of the powers themselves. It is now quite plain that 
any requests, recommendations or directions are in intent, and 
not simply in law, very far from being confined to the mere 
obtaining of information, as some banking circles at first sup- 
posed. The powers over the commercial banks are designed, 
among other things, to ensure pyviorities in the disposal of short- 
term funds parallel with the powers relating to long-term funds 
that will be sought in the coming National Investment Board 
project. Moreover, it is evident that they may be used positively 
as wel! as negatively. Banks may be “urged” (with a direction 
in the background) to 


devote their resources to one or other form of investment, which 

it was felt by the Government and the Bank of England was 

necessary in the interests of a planned priority, with a view to 

securing full employment ... and building up export trade and 

other necessary elements of our economy. 
There is no intention, however, of forcing the banks “to invest 
their money in directions which appear to them to be seriously 
likely to involve them in grave losses.” These qualifying words 
(not italicised in Hansard) obviously rob the assurance of most of 
its value. The powers may be necessary ; but if they are ever 
used to the full, much friction will result. 

Three further points deserve to be noted. The Bank will 
be a “branch of the executive machine,” but not of the Civii 
Service, nor will its staff be assimilated to Service conditions. 
Though there is power to vary the haif-yearly payments from 
Bank to Treasury, there is no intention of varying them, and 
the receipts will be shown in the public accounts. If “ public 
accounts” means the current Revenue Return, this would be a 
sufficient barrier to the raiding of the reserves—still undisclosed— 
for budgetary purposes. Finally, Mr Dalton will consider with 
the Governor the appropriate form in which to publish an annual 
1eport, and will aim at giving the maximum of information 
consistent with the public interest. 


* wn * 


Five-Year Plan for Steel 


About a year ago the Coalition Government decided to 
examine the future of the British steel industry by way of an 
inter-departmental rather than by a public inquiry. After a study 
of the evidence submitted by the steel industry and other interests, 
the Government asked the industry to prepare a detailed five- 
year plan of technical rationalisation and expansion. It is under- 
stood that the industry’s plan is now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 
It hardly needs saying that a technically progressive steel in- 
dustry is a matter of public importance. It is equally obvious— 
or should be—that its future should be shaped in the light of 
technical and economic rather than by political considerations, 
and that the public should be in possession of the facts essential 
to intelligent and unprejudiced discussion. The public should be 
given the opportunity of judging the industry’s five-year plan on 
its merits, and to do so before the Government has taken 4 
decision. In other words, the plan should be published, and with- 
out unnecessary delay. 

For reasons which it is difficult to appreciate, past reports— 
especially those made before the granting of protection in the 
early ’thirties—were withheld from the public. This policy of 
secrecy is all the more difficult to understand because it was not 
pursued in other industries, such as coal or cotton. The issue 
here is not whether or no the industry should be subjected to 
some form of state control or ownership, but whether its furure 
is to be decided behind closed doors or after public discussion of 
the relevant facts. 


* * * 


The Bermuda Telecommunications Agreement 


It is disconcerting that, ten days after the conclusion of the 
Anglo-American telecommunications conference at Bermuda, no 
official announcement about the agreements should have been 
published in this country. But it appears that agreements were 
reached between the two governments and between the Dominions 
and the United States on rates, circuits and transit traffic. 
Maximum rates between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth will be 30 cents a word—offering important 
reductions on traffic between the United States and South Africa 
and also India. The Empire penny press rate is confirmed, and 4 
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6} cents press rate will ve charged between all points in the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. enh dasisiea ot 
direct radio circuits (largely built up by the Americans during 
the war) has been agreed in principle though not worked out in 
detail. The anachronistic gold franc is replaced, as a basis for 
charges, by the dollar at the fixed rate of $4.03 to the £. 


That the Americans attached great importance to the Bermuda 
conference is evident from the fact that a specific reference to 
telecommunications (and civil aviation) was written into Clause 2 
of the joint Anglo-American statement on the final settlement of 
Lend-Lease, in which it forms part of the consideration. And the 
silence about the conclusions of the conference on this side has 
pen scarcely matched by some frank talking in the United 
States. The Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has described the terms of the agreement as a “great 
advancement” which means the abandonment of “ monopolistic 
control” in British overseas communications. He has emphasised 
the importance, for the United States, of direct circuits with all 
important points in the British Commonwealth, and of the 
“sharp cuts” in rates which have been secured. And he has 
openly admitted that the concessions made by the British were 

_all one way, since the United States had nothing to offer. 


Doubtless, the agreement is good sense on our part—at least 
within the broad context of the Washington discussions—and if 
it expedites world commerce, as American opinion anticipates, it 
will be blessed in the long run. But surely the British and 
Dominion publics have a right to know in detail what is involved, 
and what has been sacrificed? Is it not faintly ironical, so soon 
ater decisions have been taken to nationalise imperial tele- 
communications, to find that British rates should have to be put 
on the political counter? Cable and Wireless stockholders may 
be forgiven if they wonder how the dilution of British services 
by American radio circuits will influence the eventual size of 
their compensation. 


* * * 


Overseas Balances and Bills 


Though the Statistical White Paper issued with the Anglo- 
American financial agreement gives the first consecutive figures 
of the overseas holdings of sterling, the details disclosed are 
tantalisingly meagre. The composition of the balances has now 
become of vital importance, but on this matter there is no fresh 
clue—either to the precise distribution between different countries, 
the division between official and private holdings, or the form 
in which the funds gre held. If any significant proportion of the 
balances is to be released in the transition phase, a new factor 
will be introduced into the gilt-edged market ; but in the absence 
of information about the nature of the balances it will be quite 
impossible to gauge its potential effect. The position of the minor 
creditors, such as the various Currency Boards administered from 
London, is precisely known: they are preponderantly in gilt- 


Tender Total 
Bills Bills Fiduciary 
Allotted Allotted Issue : 
outside outside “Quick ‘“ Other 
Discount Tap Discount External Govt. 
Market Bills Market Liabilities’’ Securities” 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Dec. 31, 1941 680 1,572 2,252 1,192 767 
” 1942 837 1,788 2,625 1,515 937 
” 1943 860 1,905 2,765 2,158 1,088 
ve 1944 1,000 2,336 3,336 2,773 1,238 
June 30,1945 1,063 2,188 3,251 3,052 1,288 
Sept. 30,1945 1,043 2,565 3,408 3,152 1,338 





edged, with a relatively small holding of cash and (in some cases) 
a moderate holding of ‘Treasury bills. No comparable data are 
available about the holdings of the major creditors. 


For global estimation, the only possible approach seems to be 
to compare the balances with that portion of the Treasury bill 
issue that is placed other than through the discount market. The 
number of unknowns is so great that this cannot be advanced as 
a basis for estimation, but it does throw a little light into the 
obscurity. The comparison is given in the accompanying table. 
Non-market tender bills are computed by deducting the esti- 
mated market quotas of the previous thirteen weeks from the 
outstanding tender issue; “quick external liabilities” are net 
figures taken from the White Paper; and the table excludes 
1939-40 because in that period tap bills were being issued direct 
0 the clearing banks. 
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Internal Bill Holdings 


It cannot, of course, be assumed that overseas balances are 
not employed in bills acquired through the bill market. On the 
other hand, the non-mark-t tender bills are not wholly absorbed 
by overseas buyers—in particular, the Bank of England (Banking 
Department) tenders are known at times to be important. If, for 
the sake of argument, these factors are assumed to cancel out, 
this would mean that since 1941 only an additional £360 million 
of the accumulating overseas balances has been employed in 
tender bills. The total growth of the balances over that period 
has been £1,960 million, leaving £1,600 million for employment 
in tap bills, call money, deposits and gilt-edged. Meanwhile, the 
issue of tap bills has expanded by only £800 million, despite 
the large growth of the resources of the Issue Department (indi- 
— in the final column of the table accompanying the preceding 
note). 

To judge from figures given in answer to questions in the 
House, £160 million of these bills was absorbed (over the four 
years to March 31st last) by other internal funds, such as the 
Unemployment Fund. Thus, even supposing that the whole of 
the extra resources of the Issue Department were employed in 
gilt-edged, only £640 million of new tap bills would be available 
for overseas buyers—unless the Issue Department has been absorb- 
ing longer-term securities on such a scale as to reduce its own 
portfolio of tap bills below the 1941 level. The conclusion that 
emerges is not, unfortunately, very revealing. Whether overseas 
buyers’ absorption of tap bills over the period exceeded, or fell 
short of, £640 million depends upon whether the Issue Depart- 
ment’s net intake of gilt-edged in turn exceeded, or fell short of, 
about £570 million (the amount by which its resources increased). 
lf its net gilt-edged purchases were at precisely that figure, this 
would mean that since 1941 some £1,000 million of overseas 
balances had gone into call money, deposits and gilt-edged. To 
attempt to carry this tortuous argument back before 1941, and 
thus to bring into the guesswork the £1,190 million of balances 
which had then accumulated, would be quite pointless. All that 
can be said of the position as a whole is that the vclume of 
balances employed in forms other than bills appears to be very 
large. The very lameness of that conclusion, following such 
ponderous analysis, demonstrates afresh how official obscurantism 
compels the financial world to tak: many of its decisions blind- 
fold. Cannot the Chancellor now fill some of these yawning gaps 


in necessary data? 
. * “ 


Barclays (D. C. and O.) Expansion 


The 1945 balance-sheet of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) forms a fitting background for the simultaneous 
announcement (which will be discussed in an early issue of The 
Economist) of the bank’s new project in colonial development 
finance. Deposits have reached fresh high levels year by year 
since 1939, but this year’s expansion is, with one exception, the 
largest yet. It carries the deposit total to £321.5 million, 14 per 
cent above the 1944 level, and more than three times that of 
1939. This is a substantially more rapid growth than that shown 
by the clearing banks. Government financial policy in the United 
Kingdom, for all its shortcomings, has been much more re- 
strained than that of many of the countries in which Barclays 
(D. C. and O.) operates ; and the major part of the bank’s large 
increase in deposits reflects wartime inflation, especially in 
countries such as Egypt and Palestine. Now that military ex- 
penditure is dwindling, the rate of growth should slacken—pro- 
vided inflation can be brought under control. 

The assets structure inevitably shows an embarrassing liquidity. 
Advances have risen slightly during the year, but, at £35.9 million, 
are barely 11 per cent above their 1939 level, despite the inter- 
vening rise in prices. Their ratio to deposits is now only 11 per 
cent, in contrast with over 30 per cent in 1939. Hence the liquid 
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assets have reached the quite fantastic level of £286 million, 
giving a ratio of almost 90 per cent. Nearly £70 million is in 
bills and call money—and the chairman stated two years ago that 
most of the bills were Treasury bills. It is small wonder that he 
now remarks that the recent changes in interest rates will react 
upon future earnings. Commercial opportunities will increase, 
however, when peacetime channels of trade are reopened, and 
the bank should benefit from the prospect (which the Washington 
agreements open up) of a return to more normal methods of 
overseas trade financing. 


* * * 


West African Currency 


Despite the slowing down of military expenditure, currency 
expansion in the West African dependencies in the year to June 
30th last was even larger than in the preceding year. The latest 
report of the West African Currency Board shows that, for the 
fourth year running, no payments fell to be made by the Board 
in London against deposits of currency in West Africa. Fresh 
issues raised the total circulation from £26.4 million in 1944 
to £29.7 million at June 30th last, which contrasts with £11.7 
million in 1939. A striking feature of this circulation, as is 
natural among backward peoples, is the preponderance of low 
denominations. Notes account for only one-quarter of the total, 
and of the highest note (£5) a mere 28 were in issue. The very 
small notes, however, are not popular: the Is. and 2s. issues 
together amounted to only £15,700. On the other hand, the sub- 
sidiary coin (extensively used in Nigeria) includes not only half- 
pennies but tenth-pennies. Some 350 million of these tiny units 
are circulating. The people are, however, growing more accus- 
tomed to the use of notes; the increase in the total note issue 
during the year was actually larger than that in the coin circu- 
lation. 

The Board’s assets consist entirely of cash and gilt-edged 
securities: there are no bills. The cash holding is £3.85 million 
(including £2 million on deposit account), and the investments 
stand at £29.5 million, some £540,000 above cost. Like those of 
the other Currency Boards, they are both itemised and classified. 
Roughly, £8} million is in securities maturing within two to five 
years (including £4.4 million in the two issues recently called for 
redemptien, and a further £2.5 million in National War Bonds, 
1945-48), and £9 million is in six to ten year maturities. It is 
noteworthy that the whole of the year’s new money has gone 
either into the shortest issues or into those with a maximum 
life of twelve years or more—including £2.4 million of Savings 
Bonds. 


* * * 


British Universities Press Ltd. 


It was inevitable that the name of this company—whose ordi- 
nary shares .were last week p!aced on the London market— 
should have attracted attention in the ancient seats of learning. 
The company has no connection with Oxford, Cambridge, or any 
other British University ; nor is it associated with the various 
university presses as ordinarily understood. A company was in- 
corporated in this name in 1938, but the present concern was 
registered in October last year, following a reconstruction and 
amalgamation of a group of companies, including the original 
company of the same title. The present company, in fact, claims 
to be one of the largest organisations in the world offering postal 
tuition on engineering and  frofessional subjects. The business 
was Originally founded seventeen years ago, and has built up 
substantial ancillaries to its main business, including printing 
and publishing. 

Mr Wilson Harris, the Independent Member for Cambridge 
University, asked the President of the Board of Trade on Monday 
what steps were to be taken to “ prevent the assumption by this 
company of a misleading title for financial. gain.” Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s reply made it clear that the Companies Act of 1929 
would not have enabled the Board of Trade or the Registrar of 
Companies to prevent the registration of the company in this 
name. It was registered many months before the Cohen Com- 
mittee recommended that Section 17 (1) of the Act should be 
replaced by a section giving the Board of Trade discretion to re- 
fuse a name wherever they consider that the name is calculated 
to mislead the public. And it succeeded another company which 
since 1938 had built up a considerable trade and goodwill. The 
directors were perfectly at liberty, as the law stands, to continue 
to enjoy the goodwill of a name which had become well known 
amonz those members of the public and the Forces requiring 
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postal tuition—though until the placing announcement |ast Week 
it has not seemingly disturbed the calm of the academic cloister 
Nevertheless, it is a name which an impeccable taste might have 
originally avoided; and the words “British Universities ” fall 
within the spirit, though not the letter, of the forbidden list of 
titles such as “ Royal,” “Imperial” and “ Chartered.” 


x * * 


Carreras Earnings 


Although the sales of Carreras products continued to increase 
in the year to October 31st last, there was a further decline in tora! 
evenue, but on this occasion the drop was of the order oj 
£100,000, compared with one of some £775,000 a year ago. The 
reason for the smaller gross earnings is the fact that such small 
increases in selling prices as have occurred do not ful!y com- 
pensate for the higher costs of leaf. As was the case a year ago, 
the reduction in the gross figure has been more than offset by 4 
drop in tax provision, and the details, set out on page 918, show 
a further rise in percentage earnings on the three classes of 
ordinary capital. 

It is quite impossible to establish any connection between the 
volume of gross profit disclosed and the tax provision, and there 
is no adequate explanation available of the basis for either oj 
these items. It is reasonable to assume that the mid-war tax 
appropriations were unduly generous and that the present trend 
of rising net and falling gross profits cannot continue indefinitely, 
but there is no means ‘of assessing how soon it must cease. 

This position arises only in part from the lack of definition of 
the basis of tax provision. It is caused at least as much by the 
practice of including current tax provision and tax reserve in a 
lump sum with creditors and other provisions. Further, the com- 
pany publishes no consolidated figures of any sort, nor does it 
differentiate between one source of revenue and another. In fact, 
the accounts must undergo a thorough overhaul to conform with 
the recommendations of the Cohen Committee. 


While these considerations will necessarily influence the serious 
investor, there seems to be no doubt that the volume of earnings 
on the ordinary capital before deducting tax has reached a new 
high level. It is no longer the case that there is no increase in the 
competition of other forms of expenditure with smoking, but there 
is, so far, not the slightest sign of any decline in the demand for 
tobacco. The investor has, however, to ask himself whether that 
may not come as soon as there is any expansion in the supplies 
of other consumption goods. 

. 
* * * 


Cars without Licence 


It looks as though the motor industry is gaining all its points. 
It has virtually succeeded in avoiding a major change in taxation 
that would have shifted home demand from the baby car to 
models more to the taste of motorists in foreign countries. And 
it has now obtained the suspension of the licensing system on 
the home market at the end of this month, subject only to the 
undertaking that half the output of new cars and one-third ol 
that of commercial vehicles is to be reserved for export during 
the first six months of 1946. (If, as is probable, supply will con- 
tinue to fall short of demand for some time, the danger is that 
the bribe will take the place of the licence.) In other words, the 
industry retains the double protection of a tariff and of a home 
demand for small cars, and all this without an undertaking (0 
rationalise its methods and practices, 
It may be that the industry, in choosing a “ safety first” policy, 
has valid arguments in its favour, though they have never been 
convincingly stated. It may also be—and this is the view of many 
laymen—that it is losing a non-recurring opportunity to establish 
itself as a world industry. Its policy is easy to understand. It con- 
sists of twenty or more concerns, each in the habit of producing 
a wide range of models in comparatively small numbers. With 
a large and assured home market at its command, it would be 
too much to expect pressure for rationalisation from within, for 
this would involve concentration of production and, therefore, 
drastic amalgamations, at least for firms producing for the popular 
market. There was some hope that pressure would be applied from 
without, that is that the Government would create the conditions 
for tationalisation. But this hope is almost gone. Like the prt 
ceding Government, the Labour administration has given way @l! 
along the line, except in the matter of the export proportion and 
of the revenue to be raised from the motorist. 
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Coal Troubles and Nationalisation 


On the eve of the introduction of the Government’s Bill to 
nationalise the mines (discussed in a leading article on page 899) 
the National Union of Mineworkers issued a forthright warning 
that, unless drastic measures are taken to increase the industry’s 
manpower, coal production cannot be maintained and the whole 
process Of industrial reconversion would be held up. The most 
recent labour figures (shown in a table on page 922) certainly 
indicate a very serious decline. There are now 697,300 men in the 
industry, compared with 713,200 a year ago and 766,300 in 1939. 
Moreover, the proportion of productive workers in the labour 
force is declining ; 1§0,c00 men in the industry are over fifty 
years of age ; and absenteeism, both voluntary and involuntary, is 
increasing. 

Th’s is hardly a propitious background for the Nationalisation 
Bill, for the success not only of fuel plans, but of the Government’s 
entire industrial policy, depends more than anything else on the 
maintenance and improvement of coal production. At the present 
rate, production will fall far short of Mr Shinwell’s target of 
8,000,000 additional tons by April, and the Minister must surely 
regret that he ever mentioned this figure. The November output 
figures show a slight improvement over those of October, but it 
was still a good deal less than in the corresponding month of 1944. 
The December figures, with the Christmas holidays intervening, 
are likely to be well below those of recent months. The most 
encouraging feature of the otherwise depressing outlook is the 
slight rise in Output per manshift, which was one hundredweight 
more than in November, 1944. This is not spectacular, but it does 
somewhat mitigate the industry’s present manpower difficulties. 

Mr Shinwell is also probably more than a little embarrassed 
by the latest demands which are being formulated by the miners’ 
union. Quite understandably from their own po'nt of view, the 
miners are: prepared to exploit the shortage of labour and are 
proposing to press for higher wage rates. As they point out, the 
present minima (£5 for underground and £4 1os. for surface 
workers) are below that which has now been conceded to the 
gockers. But under last year’s agreement, miners’ wage rates 
are stabilised until June, 1948, and it is difficult to see that any 
new circumstances have intervened to nullify the agreement. If 
it could be proved that flat rate increases above the minimum 
wage would result in greater output per worker, there might be 
some substance in the miners’ claim, but until the thorough 
technical reorganisation advocated by the Reid report has taken 
place, the effect of these increases would be merely to inflate costs 
and, consequently, prices. A better way to encourage individual 
output would surely be to revise piece rates. The union is also 
pressing for the eventual introduction of the five-day week of 35 
hours—surely an optimistic proposal to put before a sick industry 
—a forinight’s holiday with pay, higher compensation rates and 
earlier retirement pensions, and the rapid extension of welfare 
facilities, 

* * * 
Associated Theatre Properties Scheme 


The directors of Associated Theatre Properties are to be 
commended for abandoning the reconstruction scheme which was 
to be considered at meetings on Wednesday this week. The 
original resolutions were circulated with the bare seven days’ notice 
required by the Companies Act, though the directors later put 
themselves well within the recommendations of the Cohen Com- 
mittee by adjourning the meetings until January 9th. Now they 
have dropped them altogether ; they will submit new proposals, 
after discussions with the Association of Investment Trusts, for 
consideration at a later meeting. 

Although the chairman claimed that sufficient proxies had been 
received to ensure the passing of the original scheme by an 
overwhelming majority, this must be taken as a comment on the 
behaviour of preference shareholders and not as an assessment 
of the merits of the plan. The original scheme certainly deserved— 
even if it would not have received—unhesitating rejection. The 
new scheme, it must be expected, will abandon the assumptions 
on which the old one was based—principally that preference divi- 
dend arrears and rates could be reduced, without any com- 
pensating share in the equity, and that the writing-down of the 
nominal value of the ordinary shares represented a real 
“sacrifice.” If preference shareholders are to carry the entire 
burden of the reorganisation, they have every right to compensa- 
tion in the form of a share in the equity. And on the figures put 
forward in the scheme—judged in the light of current profits, 
which comfortably cover the full preference dividend—it should 
be a majority share. The directors have been well advised to 
think again. 


917 
More Working Parties 


Sir Stafford Cripps is proceeding with the appointment of 
working parties in the civilian industries for which the Board of 
Trade has responsibility. His two latest beneficiaries (or victims) 
are jute and linoleum, both of which can play a useful part in 
the reconstruction programme. 

An investigation into the technical efficiency of the jute in- 
dustry is certainly overdue, for jute presents a small-scale replica 
of the pattern and problems of the cotton industry. Like cotton, 
jute is highly localised, being confined to Dundee ; like cotton 
it was built up in the nineteenth century on an abundant supply 
of cheap labour ; and like cotton it suffered severely during the 
depression from the effects of competition in India, where pro- 
duction was cheaper because of its lower wage costs and more 
efficient because of its more modern equipment. Before the war, 
jute employed about 24,000 workers, of whom nearly 60 per cent 
were women. With the wartime concentration of mills there was 
a large-scale exodus of labour, both voluntarily and on an or- 
ganised basis, mainly to munitions and aircraft production, which 
offered far higher wages and better conditions. The Ministry of 
Labour has been trying to persuade ex-jute workers to return to 
their old occupation since December, 1944, but there has 
been a marked reluctance to re-enter an industry which was 
associated with insecurity and unemployment. The Ministry have 
unfortunately not published any figures about the numbers who 
have returned, but they cannot be very large. 

It is clear that one of the first tasks of the working party will 
be to suggest improvements in conditions and the installation of 
modern machinery, to make the industry more attractive to labour, 
for, if the Government’s policy for the distribution of industry 
brings an increased measure of diversification to Dundee, 
jute will have to compete with more attractive industries. 
The future size of the British jute industry is, in any 
case, very much a matter of speculation. The world demand 
for jute products is likely to fali, if they become more 
expensive and if alternative and cheaper fibres, such as hemp, are 
developed. In Brazil, experiments in the use of raw cotton for 
coffee bags may deprive Britain of one of its pre-war markets. 
But whatever the size of the industry, it is essential that it should 
be as efficient as possible. 


* * x 


Johnson and Phillips “ Bonus ”’ 


Last Monday, the chairman of Johnson and Phillips pro- 
posed, and the shareholders passed with no less regret, a resolu- 
tion increasing the borrowing powers of the company to 
£1,600,000. Mr Leslie Wates fully explored the history of the 
company, the “astonishing increase” in its liquid assets, its 
present need for new capital and the recent refusal of the Capital 
Issues Committee to sanction an issue to shareholders at 65s. per 
share on the ground that this contained a material element of 
bonus. The arguments of the Committee were examined and 
rejected in a Business Note last week. 

The company’s bankers have undertaken to provide the neces- 
sary increase in working capital, since the directors have been 
debarred from obtaining finance from the company’s shareholders 
on what both consider reasonable terms. They have, it seems, no 
immediate plans in mind involving large-scale capital expenditure, 
but the increased borrowing powers will give them a necessary 
freedom of action which is plainly desirable to meet post-war 
conditions. For the moment, at any rate, no great harm has been 
done, though on general grounds an increase in loan capital when 
equity finance is—or should be—available is strongly to be 
deprecated. It is probably invidious to attempt, in this particular 
case among so many, to rationalise the decision of the Committee. 
But the recent anomalies in their rulings are bringing their work 
into disrepute ; a revised Treasury directive to the Committee 
is urgently required so that their policy can be reformed. 


* * * 


London’s Spending Orgy 


Retail trade figures for October show that sales for the 
country as a whole were little different from September, although 
rather higher than a year ago. Altogether, the sales for the first 
ten months of 1945 exceed the comparative sales for last year 
by 6.3 per cent, most of the expansion being concentrated in 
non-food items. In October itself, sales of foods and perishable 
items were actually lower than a year ago ; sales of apparel were 
higher, but were nowhere near the high peak which was reached 
in the preceding month, when the new clothing coupons were 
so hastily spent ; but sales of household goods at 128 (1942 = 100) 
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were the highest recorded since the introduction of the Board of 
Trade’s new index. 

The sale of household goods in central London was phe- 
nomenal, and the rate of total sales, in contrast to the rest of 
the country, was far higher than either in September, 1945, 
or in -October, 1944. The indices of London (Central and West 
End) retail trade were as follows (1942 = 100): 


October, September, October, 


1944 1945 1945 

I Se oa eee 126 158 168 

Household goods ............ 102 122 1§2 

Food and perishables ........ 118 121 126 
Total sales 119 138 Is! . 


The boom in West End sales of household goods and certain 
other items, such as fancy draperies, was doubtless due to the 
influx into London of provincial crowds, including demobilised 
soldiers, eager to spend war-time savings and post-war gratuities 
in the metropolis after being deprived fer so long of its attractions 
through war-time conditions. 


They have rapidly exhausted the shelves. Stocks have declined 
further, and are now 7.3 per cent lower than a year ago. The 
drain has been very heavy on dress materials and household goods, 
and also on men’s wear, although stocks of women’s wear have 
actually increased appreciably over the last year. The West End 
retail boom must cause some head-shaking, even to retailers them- 
selves, for rarely has so much been spent by so many on so little. 
Meanwhile, small savings continue to decline. Is the Savings 
movement unable to point the moral effectively to the public? 

* * * 


Engineering Wage Demands 


The engineers, after eighteen months’ discussion, have now 
formulated a scheme for a complete revision of their wage 
structure. The existing wage system has often been described as 
“crazy” and “chaotic,” and it is only slightly less complex to 
the outsider than that of the cotton industry, which the Evershed 
committee has been seeking to simplify. These complications 

‘arise mainly from the progressive additions to basic rates in the 
shape of bonuses over the past 30 years, but there are additional 
complications in the existence of district differences, “lieu and 
time differentials,” piece rates and overtime. 

The unions’ chief criticism of the present structure is that it 
takes no account of changes in methods of production, that it is 
insufficiently flexible, and does not cater for the “ semi-skilled ” 
grade, which is now estimated to represent 60 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with only 20 per cent in 1914. At the same 
time, the proportion of the “ skilled” workers generally known as 
“turners” and “fitters” was halved between 1914 and 1936. 
Their proposals are therefore based on the assumption that there 





Timeworkers Pieceworkers 
| | Bonus | 
| ¥ : | Bonus ! 
Date | Base | Bonus! Total | as % | Base | Bonus Piece —— | Total | as % 
| jof Base 7 jo! Base 
8. 3:9}. 8 40 Out 858 253951 8 9 | 10 
sdisdisda| %lsaisa| % isalisa!l % 
1914...) 400 .. | 400 ooo f OD Ee a ae ae Ses 
1937... 460 | 200 | 660 43 | 40, 180) 2 | 16) 750 39 
1939... 460 220) 680 48 40 #200) 2 16 1776 43 
1990... 460 270/730 > 59 | 40/250) 25 | 116)! 826) 54 
i941.) 460 356 816) 77 40 336| 2% | 116 910, 13 
1943... 660 216 | 876 33. 660) 136) 25 182 | 978 20 
1944... 660 | 256 | 916) 39 | 660 | 1296 | 27% | 182 1018) 27 
1945... 706 256 | 90) 3% | 06), 176) 27% 195 1075, 25 
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are three main grades in the industry—the labourer, the “ semi- 

skilled” operative who would become known as “skilled 
operator,” and the highly skilled worker (fitter or turner), who 
would become known as “engineering craftsman.” 

The proposed weekly minima for each of three categories would 
be £4 118. for the labourer, £5 6s. for the “ skilled operator,” and 
£5 18s. for the craftsman. Minimum piecework rates would be 
£6 1s. 4d. and £7 1s. 4d. for the two last categories respectively. 
There would be a further Ios, in the case of specialist workers 
such as inspectors, maintenance men and toolmakers. Rates for 
workers who fall between the skilled operator and craftsmen 
categories would be determined under a grading system for which 
there might be ten grades. Workmen, other than labourers, would 
normally be on piece rates and it is suggested that the minimum 
piecework price should be raised from its present level of 27} per 
cent to its pre-1931 level of 33} per cent. 

The chief purpose of the Amalgamated Engineering Union’s 
proposals is to offer a consolidation of the various bonuses in the 
‘basic rate. Other points which are stressed are the payment of 
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the rate for the job and the abolition of the term “ work commonly 
performed by women,” and the guaranteed week—initially for 
47 hours and eventually for 40 hours. 


There is everything to be said for the simplification and Classi- 
fication of engineering wages, to fit changes in production methods 
and to accord with the genera! trend in industry. It is extremely 
desirable to iron out the anomalies in the present system and to 
establish the principle of the rate for the job. Whether the pro- 
posed rates are appropriate is an entirely different matter, which 
depends not only upon the development of productive efficiency 
but upon whether the Government decides to adopt some kind 
of wages policy, so as to correlate the various minima over the 
whole field of industry. In the meantime, engineering wage rates 
have risen considerably in recent years, as the attached table 
(taken from the current AEU Journal) shows. They have not. 
however, risen in the same proportion as earnings, and with the 
drop in earnings as a result of cuts in overtime, the unions are 
pressing for a higher basic wage. 

* * * 


A Case of Discrimination 


On Monday the President of the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, announced in the House of Commons that the Location 
of Business Order. is to end and the Register of Withdrawn 
Traders to be closed on December 31st. This means that freedom 
of entry into the non-food section of retail trade will be restored 
on January 1st. The Minister of Food, Sir Ben Smith, took a 
different view. He reached the conclusion, made public on 
Monday, that the time has not yet come for the suspension of 
the licensing of food shops under the Food (Licensing of Estab- 
lishments) Order, 1943, and the Food (Licensing of Retailers) 
Order, 1945. Moreover, whereas Sir Stafford Cripps holds that 
ex-traders in the non-food section have had sufficient time to take 
up their former businesses, his colleague at the Ministry of Food 
decided to maintain, “for some time,” the system of priority 
and preferred classes of applicants for retail food and catering 
establishments. 

This, obviously, is a case of discrimination. The non-food shop 
section is to be thrown open to all-comers, but entry into the 
food section is to remain controlled, without a time limit. The 
contradictory decisions will have to be justified. As a matter of 
principle, it is difficult to see the reason for discrimination. There 
may be arguments in favour of the prolongation of licensing as 
one means to economising labour and to secure the rationalisa- 
tion of the retail trade; but they have not been stated by the 
Minister of Food. On the contrary, he proposes to invite national 
retail organisations—representing existing retailers—to submit 
their views about the continuation and duration of licensing. 
There are powerful arguments against the prolongation of the 
restrictions upon entry into the retail or any other trade on the 
grounds that they confer special privileges to established waders 
and breed inefficiency. In retail trade, surely, equality of oppot- 
tunity for large and small, existing and potential traders is the 
most effective method of safeguarding the interest of the con- 
sumer. It is the latter that should be the decisive factor in the 
argument. 


Company Result 


Carreras.—Tobacco and cigarettes :— 
(Comment on page 916) 
Years ended October 31, 





1943 ? ” 

£ oo 
WSS 2055 iS kn cic Ca¥ one ink 3,692,369 2,916,585 2,817,537 
ET <5 yo candi dh cease cars sin ads cats > 6% 43,980 39,474 38,657 
Deferred repairs .........c.0cceceececcceccuses eat % 90,000 
I RON S whbin iA hs ig keh ada <AAE VK OKA 2,166 2,000 2,000 
Superannuation contributions? ................. 66,249 18,091 20,282 
Wehbe 65 58s 8s As. ihe indi. se Soe 2,837,695 2,011,032 —:1, 7.50, 506 
Preference dividends ............0.see0eeseees: 65,000 65,000 65,000 

“A,” “B” and Ordinary shares :—~ ’ 
Mele oo ha 5 dB ors ohn 5 oo POE 677,279 780,988 870,992 
ND iii cad. ci siete Cag nad ities «betes Coeites 557,212 549,438 641,827 

NE oon scans by’ 5. 00-458 n eed neeekrenees 36 -4 42-1 475 

eee ot ah 2, CANA 30 35 

rl ie 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Camry Seward’. 6s a0 BE a ig iV Aine 326,725 458,275 597,340 
Dia Mere MOINS ec hes e's buns occ ccieehaccce 1,115,514 1,091,311 _—1, 092,010 
Net inter-company items .................00005 479,231 413,222 420,552 
Mat: Maal Res, 6:0 645662 65 veces scaaei apeeen 4,991,964 5,423,092 5,465,990 
Gonpen Rapald eltnetins 5 wnin sds cK . cinidstdiey bade 375 9,330,425 10,248,451 
I A ia ne ene ce cunt onaeania PS eeness 2,892,143 4,083,658 


* Trading profit of parent plus dividends, etc. + Includes £50,000 special allocation in 1945. 


§ Excludes Goodwill of £203,712 in each year. 

The 20s. ordinary and “A” shares at 163s, 9d. and the 
2s. 6d. “B” ordinary at 21s. 3d., all ex-dividend, yield about £4 5s. od. 
and {4 2s. 4d. per cent, less tax, respectively. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pe + enn emrneacrmnael 


AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GOOD PROSPECTS 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Avon India Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 13th instant, at Melksham, 
Major R. F. Fuller, D.L. (the chairman), 
presiding. ‘ d 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman circulated with 
the report-and accounts :— 

Before making provision for taxation, the 
net profit for the year is £276,096, which 
compares with £299,812 in the previous 
year. The decline of £23,716 must again 
be attrituted to the continued extension in 
the use of synthetic in place of natural 
rubber and the costlier processes involved. 

The profit figures and recommended 
appropriations are clearly shown in the 
directors’ report, and the result is a very 
small increase in the amount carried forward 
to our next accounts. 

Your directors have given serious con- 
sideration to the capital requirements of 
your company, in particular with a view 
to the installation of the most modern equip- 
ment, so that advantage may be taken of 
the improvements in manufacturing  tech- 
nique which have been evolved but not fully 
exploited during the course of the war. This 
will involve provision of new plant and 
extension of the company’s productive 
capacity. Your directors have, therefore 
approached the Capital Issues Committee of 
th Treasury with a view to the issue of 
further capital, and you will be informed if 
consent is obtained. It will, however, be 
understood that any new capital cannot be- 
come of full earning power in the immediate 
future, on account of delays in the supply 
of plant and equipment which unfortunately 
seem likely to prevail for some time. 


TAX ALLEVIATION 


The recent welcome announcement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the reduc- 
tion in the rates of E.P.T. and of income- 
tax will prove of considerable benefit to 
this company in the years that lie ahead, 
although it will not be until the year 1947 
that the full effect of his proposals will be 
realised. Your directors feel that, in respect 
of any additional funds that may remain 
with the company as a result of tax allevia- 
tion, the prudent course for the next few 
years will be to hold them available to meet 
capital improvements. The fact that the 
company’s taxation liabilities have been 
agreed, provided for, and, where due, paid 
up to date is a matter for great satisfaction. 
Loyal and efficient service has continued 
to be given by the staff and workpeople of 
all grades. 

It is now permissible to tell shareholders 
something of our activities during the war. 
Of course, tyres formed the bulk of our work, 
but we also supplied twenty million gas 
masks, and over 6,000 tons of general rubber 
goods for the Service departments of the 
Government and the essential services of the 
country, 

The value of the company’s sales for the 
past financial year again showed an increase 
over the previous year, in spite of the termina- 
uon of various Government contracts. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the current year are 
good, and with the of progressive easing 
or elimination of various controls, also the 
expectation of the gradually returning us¢ 
of natural rubber, the future is looked forward 
to with confidence. However, it would seem 
Probable that these events will also be 

on ied by a return to more highly com- 
Petitive trading conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
RECORD BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held at Edinburgh on the 13th 
instant. The Earl of Mar and Kellie 
(Governor of the Bank) presided. 

submitting the report, the Governor 
said : — 

When I had the pleasure of meeting you 
last year the war appeared to be steadily 
approaching the final phase, and I expressed 
the sincere hope of us all that before we 
again met in general meeting peace would 
be restored. Mercifully that has been vouch- 
safed to us, but we now stand somewhat 
weary after these long years of intensive effort 
and anxiety, face to face with the new series 
of problems which peace presents to us. 
Organised destruction with all the efficiency 

ern scientific method could not be 
let loose upon the world for a period of 
years without leaving a residue of major 
problems, both material and spiritual, and 
if at times we are somewhat appalled by our 
difficulties and responsibilities, that is not 
to be wondered at. One outstanding convic- 
tion of our people blossomed in the darkest 
days of war when we literally stood alone— 
the sincere recognition of the importance of 
united effort and co-operation in the common 
task. That spirit, largely under the inspira- 
tion of Mr Churchill, spread through the 
United Nations and produced victory. It 
can be one of the greatest gifts of good out 
of evil which man has experienced if it be 
not allowed to fade when the stimulus of 
physical danger has passed. 


NEED FOR COLLABORATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


One thiag, however, is clear—the rehabili- 
tation of the world largely depends upon the 
close collaboration of the United Nations and 
in particular upon a sincere and realistic 
understanding between the United States of 
America and ourselves, whatever the technical 
arrangements may be, to alleviate the 
financial consequences of our unique con- 
tribution towards the banishment of tyranny 
from the world. Let us hope and work tor 
such understanding and collaboration. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance sheet, which I have 
the pleasure to present, you will find record 
figures under nearly all headings, bringing 
out a total of just under £114,000,000, an 
increase of almost £13,000,000 on the year, 
an easy record in the Bank’s long history. 

The paid-up capital, amounting to 
£2,250,000, is, of course, the same, and as 
it is held by almost 9,000 individual share- 
holders, you will see that the average holding 
is almost exactly £250. | 

With this year’s allocation of £75,000 to 
Reserve Fund, that Fund amounts to 
£3,600,000, which is £1,350,000 in excess of 
the paid-up capital. — 2 

Notes in. circulation, amounting to 
£10,082,142, are higher on the year by over 

600,000. A peak figife for note circu- 
ation was reached earlier in the year, and 
it now looks as if decreasing defence 
expenditure would be refiécted in a reduc- 
tion in this item. 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


Deposits and other credit balances at 
94,959,047 are higher on the year by over 
‘11,000,000. Notwiths g the fact that 
the increasing amount of Our deposits during 
the war years went in one form or another 
to the Treasury for war purposes, we have 
made it our policy to keep prominently on 


sale at our offices National Savings Certifi- 
cates and Government Bonds, particularly 
of small denominations, as we have recog- 
nised the importance of the Savings Move- 
ment. In these small savings we have, as 
agents for the Treasury, collected during the 
war years no less a sum than £20,000,000. 

The item acceptances and engagements 
calls for no~special comment meantime. We 
look forward to the resumption of normal 
international trading conditions under which 
acceptance business on behalf of trading 
customers and banking correspondents 
should show expansion, 


ASSETS 


On the assets side the first four items 
representing cash, balances with other banks, 
money at call and short notice in London, 
and British Government Treasury deposit 
receipts, aggregate £39,562,555, or approxi- 
mately £6,000,000 more than last year. 
British Government securities, you will 
observe, stand at £58,634,667, approximately 
£,4,000,000 more than last year. These re- 
sources of a liquid character exceed 
£98,000,000, equivalent to 93 per cent. of 
our liabilities to the public in respect of 
notes in circulation and deposits. The 
market value of our investments is greater 
than the balance sheet figures, and the 
investments have been carefully selected 
with regard to maturity dates. 

It is a satisfaction to record an upward 
movement in the amount of our advances, 
which at £11,305,120 show an increase on 
he year of approximately £2,300,000. Even 
sd, we should welcome a return of conditions 
in which a substantial further increase might 
be anticipated in this important department 
of the Bank’s business. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


As to the results of the operations of the 
year, you will observe that the profit is 
nearly £8,000 higher, at £360,127. Out of 
that sum the directors have allocated £75,000 
to Reserve Fund, £50,000 to the Fund for 
Deferred Depairs and Renewals to Property, 
£50,000 as an addition to the Funds of the 
Pension Trust, and £20,000 to the Widows’ 
Fund. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 
7: per cent., and on the “B” shares of 

per cent., less income tax, were paid in 
fuly last, and it is mow proposed that a 
further distribution cf 7} per cent. on the 
“A” shares (making 15 per cent. for the year), 
and § per cent. on the “B” shares (making 
1o per cent. for the year), both subject to 
income tax, be approved. After payments 
of these dividends and allocations, the carry 
forward to next year’s account amounts to 
£79,745. 


BOARD'S SOUND DIVIDEND POLICY 


Before arriving at these recommendations 
the directors gave very full consideration to 
the fact that a reduction of I per cent. in 
the dividend on the “A” shares was made 
in 1939 in the uncertain circumstances 
associated with the outbreak of war. It is 
true that these conditions have passed, but 
for the time being the Board do not regard 
the immediate outlook to be sufficiently clear 
to warrant an alteration in the dividend. 
The shareholders may be assured, however, 
that their interests in this matter will receive 
the continuous consideration of the f 

The Governor then moved the adoption 
of the Report, and the Motion, having been 
seconded by Mr Inglis, was put to the meet- 
ing and carried. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


NEW OVERSEAS CORPORATION 
SIR WILLIAM GOGDENOUGH ON THE SCHEME 


The ordinary general meeting of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) will 
be held at 29, Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C., on the 28th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir William M. Good- 
enough, Bt., circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the figures 
once more show expansion—current, deposit 
and other accounts having increased by about 
£39,000,000 during the year. This is a repeti- 
tion of the familiar trend of the war years, 
but we have to remember that war conditions 
prevailed during the greater part of the period 
under review. Cash and money at call are 
higher, and represent a slightly increased 
proportion of our assets, while advances re- 
main at much the same figure as last year. 
The recent changes in interest rates in 
London must react upon the bank’s future 
earnings, but it is difficult for me at this 
stage to say how much we are likely to be 
affected. The earnings for the past year 
reflect very little change, and we have made a 
further addition to the reserve fund. 

Stockholders on the London register will 
observe that the report of the auditors is 
in more comprehensive form than hitherto: 
the wording has been amended to bring it 
into conformity with the requirements of the 
laws of the Union of South Africa. 

The notice convening this meeting is 
followed by a notice of an extraordinary 
general meeting to be held on Thursday, 
17th January, 1946. The purpose of that 
meeting is to make alterations to our articles 
concerning the minimum number of directors 
and the quorum at general meetings and 
Board meetings. I would mention that these 
alterations arise from our application for 
registration in the Union as a commercial 
bank in terms of the South African Banking 
Act, 1942. 


* BREAKING NEW GROUND" 


In my statement last year I referred to 
plans for colonial development. You will 
have sera from the circular enclosed with 
this statement that we, in this bank, have 
not been idle. I do not think it would be 
right for mes to attempr here to develop in 
further detail the argument put forward 
in the circular relating to this new venture. 
You will realise that we are breaking new 
ground. We do not expect to see rapid 
results; it is, im fact, quite likely that we 
may not see any direct return on the capital 
invested for a number of years to come. 
The new corporation should, however, give 
us the ability to help forward enterprise in 
a particular field where we believe it is 
likely to be greatly needed. Much discussion 
has centred round this question in recent 
times, and this step, however small its be- 
ginnings, is, I firmly believe, a move in 
the right direction. 

The corporation should become a factor 
in overseas development, particularly in the 
colonial field, although I wish to make it 
clear that its activities are not necessarily 
confined to what are generally known as the 
colonial territeries. Some of the other areas 
served by the bank, which are in a more 
advanced’ stage, already have financial 
organisations designed to secure the provi- 
sion of capital for local enterprise; their 
needs consequently are likely to be met very 
largely through other channels. The question 
of developing the more backward territories 
and raising the economic level of their peoples 
is, however, a subject of outstanding import- 
ance at the present time, not only for us 
in the bank, but for th’s country, to 
the peoples of the Co'onial Empire must 
lock for a 'ead towards the improvement 
of their conditions of life. 


CHAIRMAN’S LETTER 


The chairman has also circulated a letter 
to shareholders with the report and accounts, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The development of the Colonial Empire 
and the well-being of its inhabitants is a 
matter that concerns every citizen of this 
country. His Majesty’s Government has 
recognised in practical form the responsibili- 
ties of the United Kingdom and active steps 
have been taken by widespread enquiry and 
research to discover by what means, and in 
what manner, well grounded schemes for 
development may besinitiated and brought 
to fruition. The provision by the Govern- 
ment of Colonial Development Funds is de- 
signed to make available the finance required 
for some of these schemes, although the 
allocation of funds for certain specific pur- 
poses leaves a wide field to be covered from 
other sources. 

For some years past, your directors have 
been considering in what way Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Colonial and Overseas) with its 
unique experience of overseas banking and 
its extensive branch system. could further the 
economic development of territories in which 
it is interested. From time to time, your 
company, within the limitations which the 
nature of its business necessarily imposes on 
a commercial bank, has participated in certain 
development schemes of an industrial or 
agricultural character There are, however, 
others, which while eminently desirable in 
the public interest, call for finance of a 
character which it is not within the province 
of a commercial bank to provide. 


THE NEW CORPORATION 


In the view of your directors, it is not 
right merely to dismiss this problem as 
being one which does not directly concern 
your bank. They have accordingly tried to 
find a practical means by which it may 
make a valuable contribution to the cause 
of colonial development without departing 
from sound banking principles. In virtue of 
powers conferred on the bank by Section 8 
(16) of its charter, they propose to form a 
new corporation, “Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation, Limited.” 

The authorised capital is to be £5,000,000, 
of which £1,000,000 will be issued in 100,000 
“A” shares of £10 each. These shares will 
be paid for by Barclays Bank (Dominion 
Colonial and Overseas) and-allotted to the 
bank and/or its nominees at a premium of 
50 per cent., thus enabling the corporation 
to commence business with a reserve fund 
of £500,000. The approval of the Capital 
Issues Committee has been obtained. - 


POSSIBLE FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


_ Although the Corporatien will work prin- 
cipally through the numerous branches of 
your bank, which will act as agents where 
required, the granting of financial assistance 
will not be conditional upon the transfer of 
the relative banking business to Barclays 
Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas). 
Indeed, should the activities of the Corpora- 
tion expand to a considerable degree, it may 
t ¢ mecessary to form local committees 
in Overseas territories and possibly also to 
raise funds locally, in which event the co- 
operation of the local communities and banks 
would be welcomed. 

The policy of the Corporation will be to 
develop its business gradually on lines likely 
to promote the economic well-being of the 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASE IN MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


AIR COMMODORE E. G. DIXON’s 
REVIEW 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting 
at the Conference Hall, Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, E.C.2, on 

/ednesday, December 19th, 1945, at 12 noon, 
Air Commodore E. G. Dixon, O.B.E., [.P 
chairman, presiding. : 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


‘The chairman, in the course of his speech 
said:—Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the year under review has been the marked 
increase in mortgage business. The Society 
completed 4,460 advances which amounted 
to £4,033,099 and exceeded the advances of 
the preceding year by £1,304,717. The 
balance due on mortgages increased during 
the year by £72,775 to £30,044,233. 

The balance due to shareholders and 
depositors increased during the year by 
£262,239. The rate of interest on “D” 


shares was reduced from 2} per cent. to 2} | 


per cent. with effect from July 1, 1945, and 
on ordinary personal deposit accounts from 
2 per cent. to 13 per cent. as from the same 


‘ date. Income tax on all interest on shares 


and deposits continued to be borne by the 
Society. These reductions were due mainly 
to the general lowering of the rates of interest 
current on new mortgages and on invest- 
ments and to an increase in the rebates 
granted to existing borrowers. 

The balance of profit for the year was 
£126,887, and the balance of unappropriated 
profit brought forward from the preceding 
year amounted to £15,490, making a total of 
£142,377. Out of this sum there has been 
taken {100,000 to the General Reserve Fund 
awi {£25,000 to Reserve Fund No. 2. The 
reserve funds and the special reserve for 
contingencies now, together, amount to 
£2,235,000, which sum, plus the balance of 
profit carried forward, represents more than 
73 per cent. of the Society’s mortgage assets, 
and approximately 5} per cent. of the total 
assets. 


THE SOCIETY'S WARTIME RECORD 


During the war years 1939 to 1945 the 
charge borne by the Society for Income Tax 
and National Defence Contribution, after 
deducting its post-war credit, amounted to 
£2,700,000 and contributions under the War 
Damage Act were over £350,000. The addi- 
tions to reserves amounted to approximately 
£500,000. ; 

The Society’s total assets increased during 
ec six years from £40,073,564 [0 

40,741,032. aha 

In 1944 the total membership of Building 
Societies in Great Britain was 4,164,948 4 
their total assets exceeded £795,000,000, and 
thus, today, they form an important part of 
the economic and social structure of the 
country and may well involve at least one 
out of every ten men, women and children in 
Great Britain. They provide for the small 
investor a safe, stable and convenient security 
coupled with an adequate yield and for the 
would-be home-maker an economical means 
of buying a dwelling house of his own. 

As 2 Nation we possess to a high degree 
the qualities of independence and love of 
home and there is ample evidence that in the 
years to come our people will wish, more 
than ever, to secure their own personal stakes 
in the country by acquiring their own homes. 
In this the Building Societies can and w! 


foster good quality building. 

The directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended S-ptember 30, 1945, were receiv’ 
and adonted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS, 
LIMITED 


MODERNI SATION OF FACTORIES 


At the annual general meeting of Tube 
Investments, Limited, at Birmingham, on 
the 12th instant, Mr I. A. R. Stedeford 
(chairman and managing director) said that 
a plan which would ultimately cost 
{4,000,000 had been. initiated to modernise 
the Group’s factories and bring them to the 
highest pitch of technical efficiency. Two 
Government factories at Redditch had been 
acquired for the manufacture of light alloy 
products, which should further establish the 
Group in this promising industry ; another 
factory had been taken over in Montgomery- 
shire for the production of bicycles ; and 
arrangements had been made to extend the 
electrical appliances manufacturing interests. 
Plans for the steel tube division provided for 
rationalisation of production within the 
group to improve -economic and technical 
diciency. As a welcome contribution 
towards this expenditure, it was estimated 
that they should receive an excess profits 
ux refund of £850,000 nett, leaving for the 
company to find out of its own resources the 
considerable sum of over £3,000,000. 


IMPORTANCE OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


The importance of re-establishing our- 
selves Quickly in the overseas markets on a 
sale greater than ever before could not be 
exaggerated; We had to realise that Britain 
was still fighting in a struggle in which no 
quarter wou!d be asked or given. Increased 
«ports On a long-term basis were to us just 
anther term for steady employment, with a 
nsing standard of life. Everything would be 
done by the Group to assist in the Govern- 
ment export drive. The markets of the 
world were the subject of constant and special 
study. During the past twelve months, 
technically trained representatives of Tube 
Investments had visited Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Canada, the U‘S., 
South America, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. A Chinese graduate, after two 
years’ training here, had left for China as the 
company’s resident representative. The 
exports of the Group had already reached 
a scale of at least 50 per cent. greater than 
pre-war. 


The vocational training scheme for lads of 
16—to ensure all employees full opportunity 
of reaching the highest responsibilities—had 
been further developed by giving all boys 
under 16 the chance of one day a week at 
Day Continuation School without loss of 
wages. In one district this scheme had been 
mM Operation for six months or so and 250 
of our lads under 16 had been attending 
school one day a week. It was already 
evident that the education, which included 
physical training, was of real benefit to the 
younger generation, not only academically 
but mentally, physically and morally. At 
this time the Group saw a special oppor- 
tunity of improving the relationships between 
employer and employee, the working condi- 
tions in the factories and arrangements for 
supplementary education. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


There were three fundamental conditions 
to be observed in administering business. 
Firstly, for good services, employees must 
Teceive good wages, and they should have 
congenial conditions of work. Secondly, 
we must be competitive, allowing customers 
to share the benefit of reduced production 
costs we might expect to achieve, and, lastly, 
we had to build up resources to afford to be 
ruthless in scrapping plant immediately it 
became outmoded. ‘The importance of in- 
dustry being allowed to accumulate such 
teserves had to be recognised if full employ- 
ment on a long-term basis were to 
attained, 


Turning to the accounts, the year’s results 
could be regarded as satisfactory. There had 
been a sharp fall in turnover, which was 
inevitable immediately the military situation 
permitted the substantial cancellation of war 
contracts. Nevertheless, at £2,255,794, we 
had more than earned our profit standard, 
the slight contraction of about £90,000 com- 
pared with last year being due to the inci- 
dence of E.P.T. calculations. We were, 
therefore, this year again recommending a 
final dividend of 124 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary stock, making a total of 22} per cent. 
for the year. In addition, we were proposing 
a special distribution of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, as recompense in some mea- 
sure for the amount withheld from stock- 
holders during the critical years of the war. 
This would be taken from the war contin- 
gencies reserve, which stood at £400,000. 
Of this sum, £188,682 would be absorbed in 
the payment of this special bonus, and we 
recommended that the balance of £211,318, 
together with a further £88,622 from this 
year’s earning, making a total of £300,000 be 
added 10 the general reserve. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ MODEST RETURN 


During the war years, the sales of the group 
exceeded £160,000,000. Of that sum, over 
£31,000,000 was paid in wages and salaries, 
£,20,000,000' was paid out in taxes and special 
Government rebate, and the ordinary stock- 
holders received just over £2,000,000 by way 
of dividend. Put another way, for everv {£1 
received by shareholders about thirty shillings 
was left in the business, and £9 Ios. was 
paid to the Government. There was nothing 
in these figures to suggest that private enter- 
prise had been run for the undue benefit of 
the few. On the contrary, shareholders were 
receiving but a modest return on their capital, 
having in mind that the proposed dividend 
of 224 per cent. bore no relation to the total 
funds employed in the company, which had 
been built up over the years by the profits 
ploughed back into the business. 


If in the past we had distributed a greater 
proportion of earnings, the resources now so 
vitally meeded would almost certainly have 
been inadequate. As it was, the costly recon- 
struction schemes were being undertaken 
with the comfortable knowledge that the 
heavy outlay involved could be met, if neces- 
sary, Out of existing reserves without creating 
an additional and permanent charge upon our 
future trade. The advantages of this to em- 

loyees, stockholders and even to the 

‘reasury would quickly become apparent 
when we had to contend once again with a 
buyers’ market. 


AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY 


As to the future, he believed there lay 
before British industry an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity. The pent-up demand at home and 
abroad for everything we could produce was 
tremendous, and with Germany and Japan 
removed from the field, at least for the time 
being, we hoped, the prospects of developing 
and establishing markets could hardly be 
brighter. This sounded like the manufac- 
turers’ dream come true, but despite this out- 
look we were confronted to-day in too many 
directions with the anomaly of falling outputs. 


Instead of being keyed up to supply the 
great needs of the world, we were getting 
queued up—both producers and consumers 
alike. The wheels of industry were not yet 
moving freely and naturally, and so they 
moved more slowly. The difficulties were 
not a natural phenomenon over which man- 
kind had no control, for in essence they were 
man-made. Industry was ready with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and energy to play its 
vital part, but time was not on our side, and 
we looked to the Government to lose no 
opportunity in cutting the strings and clear- 
ing away the war-made bottlenecks which 
stood between us and this boundless trading 
—— 

e report and accounts were adopted. 
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PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


The 105th annual general meeting of this 
Company was heid, on the 19th instant, in 
London. 

Sir William Currie, the chairman, said that 
the net profit for the year was £753,209, 
a reduction of some £74,000, arrived at after 
debiting additional contributions to the staff 
pension funds of £84,200. The net reduction 
in fleet earnings was more than counter- 
balanced by a reduction of £110,000 in the 
charge for depreciation. On the other hand, 
taxation had called for the setting aside of 
an additional £45,000. 

One of the main problems of shipping, 
which was causing the greatest concern, was 
the high cost of new tonnage. The problem 
of replacement threw -an interesting light on 
the past depreciation policy of the company 
and refuted the criticism that the allocations 
had been over-generous. As a matter of 
fact, the sum avaiiable only went half way 
towards meeting the cost of new tonnage as 
building prices at present were 100 per cent. 
over pre-war. The alternative to a liberal 
depreciation and reserve policy would be to 
raise fresh capital to cover the cost of new 
ships, and that in the the long run must 
weaken the capital structure of the company 
and was to be avoided. 

A very heavy building programme lay in 
front of them, in addition to which their 
remaining \ 3sels would require considerable 
reconditioning. At the beginning of the war 
the fleet of the group had consisted of 363 
vessels of 2,213,976 gross tons, anc the losses 
had been 176 vessels of 1,194,033 gross tons. 
Additions to the fleet had been 67 ships of 
419,804 gross tons. The total now building 
or contracted for was 49 of 39%,000 gross 
tons. 

The report was adopted. 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones, Limited, was held, 
on the 12th instant, at Croydon, Mr Philip 
V. Summer (the chairman) presiding, at 
which resolutions to increase the capital of 
the company to £250,000 and to alter the 
Articles of Association were approved. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement submitted to the ninth 
ordinary: general meeting which followed :— 

During the war, Dictograph and Grampian 
products have played no unimportant part 
in the provision of vital intercommunication 
systems at headquarters of the various 
Allied Forces, including “ Shaef.” 

For some time past your directors have 
been developing plans to build upon the 
firm foundation of rental income from Dicto- 
graph installations. It is proposed to expand 
this annual income not only by further 
orders from present customers—and from 
new customers yet to be approached—but 
by the introduction of other allied products 
which can be marketed in a similar manner 
and through the same organisation. In order 
to give effect to this expansion programme, 
it is anticipated that further working capital 
may be required and, consequently, your 
directors have proposed a modest increase 
in the authorised capital of the company. 

In accordance with the expressed desire 
of the Government, the directors have taken 
steps to increase the company’s export trade, 
and have recently made arrangements to 
develop the extensive market of India, along. 
the lines already followed successfully in 
Australia and South Africa, whilst smaller 
territories within the British Empire are also 
being cultivated. 

The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent., making 11 per cent. for 
the year, was approved. 


AES —, 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. — Although the volume of trade has 
fallen on the Stock Exchange this week, the general tone and the 
tendency of prices has been better than is frequently the case in pre- 
holiday dealings. The American loan was regarded slightly. less 
fatalistically than a week ago, and the influence of the House of Lords 
debate is perhaps traceable in the firmer tendency of gilt-edged prices 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. The opening of the two tap loans in 
free dealings (which is discussed in detail in the first Business Note 
on page 9135) showed that the market was still emphasising the longs 
and discarding the shorts—the latter contrary to Mr. Dalton’s re- 
quirements. 

In the foreign bond market, Chinese issues improved appreciably, 
on an optimistic interpretation of President Truman’s appeal to end 
the civil war Japanese bonds and other issues remained dull, nor 
was any interest shown in home rail stocks, although Argentine rail 
stocks improved, under the lead of the debentures. 

No great activity or special features were recorded among industrial 
shares, though coal shares improved in anticipation of the Nationalisa- 
tion Bill (discussed on page 899). Cable & Wireless ordinary and 
preference stocks were slightly weaker, but shipping shares anticipated 
the partial removal of control by a further rise. 

Commodity shares remained listless. But the Orange Free State 
gold boomlet showed mild signs of revival in mid-week, Western 
Holdings being prominent. Diamond shares continued firm. 


Stock Exchange: London 


*“* FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


i } 
| Security Indices i Yield 
Total Corres. ; sn et 
1945 Bargains | Day 
inS.E. | 1944 | 300rd. | 20Fixed | Old | Ord. 
| j | shares* | Int.¢ | Consols | Shares 
j ' j 
ae % 
Dec. 13.. | 7,937 | 4,929 | 112.9 135.8 | 2-77 3-82 
. 4..-.4 Ss |). eee) 6 135-8 2-77 3-83 
og Tee 9,¢82 | 6,137 | 11246 135-7 2-77 3-83 
wi wees 7,160 | 3,977 112-7) | 135-7 277 3-83 
BD on 7,231 4,081 233 | 2353 } 2-75 3-82 


“® July 1, 1935—100. # 1928100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30); 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int. 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 135-7 
December 12). 


New York 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 


i 











1945 
ee og * ew Dec. Dec 
os 6, 13, 
ego) Ses ee ae 1945 
x 6 
354 Industrials ........ | 1086 | 142-8 | 9-1 | 42-8 | 1428 
2 Rails .............. | 6-2 | 3580 | 156-1 158 -0 156 -0 
20 Utilities 4........... | 93-2 | Jha); 1209 | 120-8 | 121-1 
402 Stocks ............ | 106-7 140-3 | :137-3 140-3 | 140-3 
Av. yield %+ .......... | 463 | 3-66fa)| = 3-70 368. | 3-69 
! = — ~ - a 
? + 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Dec. 153. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 








(1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average Transactions i Av | Transactions 
Det. Bi va- 20 <. 168-3 | 2,290,000 i} Dec. 10...... 179-0 2,150,000 
ae Ee cele she | SUNN A Bas... | 169-9 1,690,090 
pts placa tine ; 1696 | 1,260,000* oo» Sian o< | 167-3 1,680,000 
u 
1945: High, 170-0 (Dec. 10). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour Session. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 22, 1945. —- versions Money 
f f £ 
To Saeaens C cone + oh oe.n 08s teehee bars 847,920 359,546 2,111,882 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 923. 
Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
BONS oid s oul iaibeasn Aa 6 eka « JE MES HO oka 2,091,074,889  1,982,958,066 
SOGE. 5. = s iccdamdickoe socdwasue emer aeng hele aeedwaek. 1,474,960,263  1,451,843,016 
Destination Nature of sorrowing ~ 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart q U.K. ex. U. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
(to date) £ £ é £ £ £ 
ROWS: 5 eke snee 1,947,627,954 34,169,659 1,140,453 1,885,564,371 10,183,488 89,190,20, 
DAS 1,448, 831,101 2,756,981 254,934 1,443,767,616 3,106,414 4,968,986 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to December 12, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to dead has been granted. 





New York Prices 








Close Close , Close Close Close Cj 

Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. Dec. ao 
1. Railroads. 1l 18 and industrial. 11 18 te is. 
Atlantic Coast .. 79) 78) | Am.Smelting... 68 63} | Int. Paper....., 434 4) 


Can. Pacific .... 18% 18§ | Am. Viscose .... 68] 67} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 60 9 
N.Y. Central.... 318 33 


| Liggett Myers... 95 
& | Nat. Distillers... 65 674 
Beth, Steel ..... 97 92} | Nat. Steel 





Pennsylvania... 444 42) | Briggs Mfg...... 50} 48 | Phelps Dodge... 38) 3g 
Southern ...... + 59: 56} Celanese of Amer. 62 Proct. Gamble .. 64} 63 

| Chrysler........ 137} 133 | Sears Roebuck... 37] 3% 
2. Utilities, ete, | Distillers-Seag... 79) 764 | Shell Union...., 334 32 
Amer. Tel....... 193} _ | Eastman Kodak. 225 224 | Std. Oil N.J..... 67) 66} 
Int. Telephone... 31} 294 | Gen. Electric.... 494 46% | 20thCen. Fox... 433 4o4 


Pacific Light ... 58 58 | Gen. Motors.... 774 73§ | United Drug.... 28 = 255 


People’sGas.... 93) 91 | Inland Steel .... 102} 994 | U.S. Steel ....., 84 8] 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 3% 35 Int. Harvester .. 99) 95) | West’house E.., 373 354 
W. Union Tel... 53 52 | Inter. Nickel.... 39 37§ | Woolworth ..... 50} 43; 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


_ “The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change 
in the index (1935=100) during the week ended December 18th 


The crops component was 141.5, raw materials 200.6, and the com. 
plete index 168.5. 


Pig fron and Steel Ingot Production.—The figures below, released 
by the Ministry of Supply, show pig iron and steel ingot production 
in 1945, including November. 











| ; Steel Ingots 
Pig Iron and Castings 
| 
Weekly Annua' Weekly | Annua 
Average | Rate Average | Rate 
dei ———<—_$—— —_— — cere eeeeisis 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
First halt 1945 ......... die 133,900 6,963,000 231,600 12,043,000 
NE 6 i's 2 bdondinscskuees 125,200 6,512,000 186,100 9,676,000 
Se 139,500 7,255,000 240.700 12,517,000 
DN cignaaekhscenscdee 145,100 7,598,000 243.100 12 640,000 
RE A Ea 150,000 7,800,000 247,700 12,878,000 





CoaL OutTPpuT IN NOVEMBER, 1945 
(Four weeks ended November 24th, 1°45) 
. (Weekly Averages) 


- 
October, | November, 





November, 
1944 1945 | 1945 
1. Saleable Output : Tons | Tons Tons 
i WOON .s Beis... .. okt o dbienee 3,743,900 3,567,040 3,593,700 
ne Pee 166,600 174,500 139,100 
2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Coal) : 
(i) Recognised holidays..............005- #8 800 
ee oy Aes 2 See 11,200 18,900 | 20,900 
(iii) Accidents, breakdowns and repairs to 
es adic paren hen nes ee 34,500 36,900 | 41,100 
(iv) Total tonnage lost (incl. other causes). 52,900 60,300 66, 300 
3. Number of Wage-earners : No. No. | No 
ih Si ML . 2. asnespuas seuss 713,200 698,700 | 697,300 
(ii) Effective employmentt............... 654,000 629,500 652,100 
4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on Colliery 
Books : 
INE S555 os ccnwaseeanneves 4-81 4-64 4-66 
(5-28) (5-18) (5-17) 
(ii) Other underground workers........... 5-16 4-98 5-01 
(5 69) (5 62) (5 62} 
(iii) Surface workers ........+... Satna as 5- 6 5 65 
(6 -04) (6-02) (6-01) 
Wy Ee Ween... ........450 ined ene 5-14 4-99 5-01 
(5-61) (5-54) (5°55 
(Nore. —The figures in brackets relate to 
effective employment.) % % % 
5. Absenteeism—All Workers................ 14-55 17-07 16 “69 
6. Output per Manshift Worked ; Tons ‘Tons Tons 
eee a NON BSc GEN oo ss cnc cecaethens 2-73 2-76 2°78 
GR COR Eki ccsswyee so sdb eiseczeess 102 | 1-02 1-05 


+ i.e., ‘excluding those wage-carners who were absent for the whole of any week from 
whatever cause. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
been more evenly balanced than for some time past. The huge demand 
for Savings Threes before the tap was turned off last Saturday put 
heavy strain on the credit position, and on Friday of last week the 
discount market had to lean very heavily upon the special buyer. 
Last week’s pressure, however, had its compensations this week. >° 
large was the immobilisation of funds on public accounts that, despilé 
the heavy special purchases, the authorities were able this week ‘0 
make a further large repayment of TDR’s. 

The call was fixed £10 million higher, at {90 million; but actual 
maturities totalled at least £130 million, so that the net release of 
funds was fully £40 million, compared with £35 million in the previ0''> 
week. The discount market, however, had a larger amount of bills 
to pay for: its quota rose from 36 to 46 per cent, or from rovg!' ¥ 
£47 million to {60 million. The average allotment rate remai'\ 
below $ per cent, which suggests that official tenders were still ™ 
portant. 


The large release of funds on TDR’s more than sufficed to met 
(Continued on page 925) 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 22, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 15, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was £43,663,000 
against ordinary expenditure of 487,971,000 
- issues to sinking funds of £270,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(10,229,025, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,999,148,000 against £2,384,574,000 


jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REV ENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


te fee 
Revenue | mate, | — — | Week | Week 
1945-46 | jended ended 
to to | Dec. | Dec 
; Dec. | Dec. | 16. | 15, 
| ee 4 eb east eee 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
T onl 7 i 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 11350000 553,118 588, 607, 12, 195) 9,330 
Sur-tax | 80,000 16,888 15,849) 950. 730 


Fstate, etc., Duties: 115,000, 76,228 82.941) 2,360, 2,852 


Stamps. ..--+-. 19,000 9,511) 16,094)... | 250 
BES i s0040en 1 500,000 23,622 25,078 482 580 
E.P.T 555,809 323,616 9,902 12,730 


Other Ink and Re Vv. 1,000 160 141 14 


Total Inland Rev.'2065000, 1035336 1052326 25,903 26,472 


Customs......... 589,000 415, 821 404, 854 13, 405 12,063 
Ese cde uciee 541.000) 550,200; 375,200) 2,800! 4,200 


Total Customs & 
Excise 2 . 1130000 16, 021 780, 054 16, 205, 16,263 
| —emeerenan fee 
Motor Duties ....) 30, 000 6, 650 ll, 864 117s «108 
Post Office (Net! | 
Receipts) ..... ad Seino: ace” <a { 
\ireless Licences, 4,850 2,740 2,850 
(own Lands....| 1,000 720 650. 


Receipts from Sun-) 
dry Loans.....; 11,500 5,215) 6,423 39 92 
Miscell. Receipts..| 23,000, 62,621, 54,383, 119, 728 


5265000 1878303 1908550 42, 385 43,663 


Total Ord. Rev. 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdeasting 114,100 82,950) 82,200! 2, 200 2,200 


3379100 1961253 ere 44, = 45,863 





aoe out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
| 3 thous: ands 


Esti- |——— “ 
Expenditure | mate, April April | week | Week 
—" = to ended ended 
Dec. | Dec. | ‘ig | a 
| 16, | 15 . : 
| | 19a | rots | 944 | 20% 


i 
| 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ... 
Payments to N. 


| — 


465,000 306,838) 328,249 —_ 5,863 


ilend 2c. 5. 11,0001 5.7331 6,662) ... | 

Other Cons, Fund : | | 
Movies. 2.30, | 8,000 4,306 4,539 3708 

ae capes 484,000 316,876 339,450 4,341) 5,871 


Supply Services. . 5343282 3935822 3558018) 105050, 82,100 


MOE vec vesmeasy 5827282 4252698 3897468 109391 87,971 


| ' ' 
} 


DELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100 82, 950) 82, 200) 2,200, 2,200 





oo 








<3, ee sot 35608 3979668 inst 90,171 


A change has been made in the methodd of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘* Total Supply Services” instead of 

ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£170,863 to £2,657,881, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
444,537,349 to (34, 255 million. 


NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
o: and Telegra graph Re i - 150 
Overseas Trade arantees........ ei, te aye ‘ 1 
151 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 20 


FLOATING DEBT 


ts millions) 


| i 


Ways and | 
oon Means Trea- | 
Advances | sury | Totai 
ited: Tacrienccy re ee ee a De- Float- 
| | Bank posits ae 
| n- | Tap | Public of ee Debt 
der | P | Depts. Eng- ee 
| | land 
1944 er 4 ~ 
Dec. 16 ‘1470 0 Not available 
1945 | | 
Sept. s 690. 0) | » | 
» 90 -0) | a * 
» 29 4055-2 621-0 | 17-7] 2122-0 6815-9 
Oct. 6 1690-0) Not available 
» 13 1690-0) a 
20 1690-0) 


27 (1710-0; 2329-5) 


s 603-1} ... }'2088-0 6730-6 
Nov. 3 (1730-0) i 


Not available 


» 10 /1750-0) | - “ 

» 17 |1770-0) ” 

» 24 |1790-0| 2296-2) 647-9] {1843-0 6577-1 
Dec. , 11810 -0! Not available 

» 


'1820 -0) * 6 
»_15 '1820-0 * 


TREASURY BILLS 


(¢ millions) 


| Per 


' 

Amount | Average Cent. 

Date of | _ | Rate | Allotted 
Tender ate | of Allot- | — 
‘Appl ie ment Ain. 
| Offered) Allotted en 
a iat __% iz 

1944 : a eae 
Dec. 15 | 110-0 | 219-1 | 110-0} 20 1-03 | 28 
| | | | 

Sept. 14 | 130-0 | 236-3 130:0| 20 2-63 | 37 
» 21 | 130-0 223-4, 1300 1911-48 | 46 
» 28/1300 251-4 130-0, 20 0-04 | 31 
Oct. 5 | 130-0 244-7, 1300) 20 O-11 | 33 
» 12) 130-0 | 246-0 130-0; 20 0-12 | 32 
» 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 1500] 10 160 | 52 
» 2% | 150-0 215-4) 1500!) 10 1-95 | 61 
Nov. 2/ 150-0 223-5 150-0, 10 1-67 | 55 
» 9 | 150-0 | 233-3) 150-0 | 10 1-42 | 50 
» 16) 150-0) 233-5 1500) 10 1-52 51 
23 150-0 | 218-1! 150-0| 10 1-53 | 46 
» 30 140-0 | 216-4 140-0} 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7 130-0! 221-0 1300! 9 11-30 36 
_» 14 130-0 209-4/ 130-0} 9 11-76 46 


On December 14 applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 46 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Monday 
were accepted in full. 4139 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for December 21. For the week ended 
December 22 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £90 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3°, AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(f thousands) 





: 3% 3% 21% 
pets N.S.C. Defence Savings We ar 
— Bonds Bonds | Bonds 
1945 l 

Oct. 9 | 5631 | 8,456 30,055 22,554 
, «616 | (6,026 «| «10,393 | 23,011 | 23,132 
» 23 | 6,474 9,490 | 23,957 | 24,873 
a | | 10,085 | 36,718 | 22,970 

Nov. 6 | 8,567 | 47,812 24,335 
eye | ° 9,772 40,579 | 18,838 
» 20 } 7,215 | 47,791 | 10,162 
ee 6,799 40,297 6,343 

4 5,869 | 52,824 | 7,327 
ne 5,460 88,651 | 18,624 
» 218 Len Fi 330,368 | 27,478 

Totals st 
_todate 1,496,293" | 939,884* 2, 777, 14it5, 3,419,545$§ 

° 316 weeks. + 259 weeks. t 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 18th amounted to a total value of £72,457,765. 
Up to Nov. 24 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {283,670,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 703 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Dee.” 13. .ccvsiceccoess ‘ 81 ll 134 0 
‘ 4 81 4 133 10 

” 81 4 134 4 

2 82 8 134. 55 

A 83 64 1340 OO 
83 64 133 (14 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 19, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 

Notes Issued : A 

In Cireln. ... 

In Bankg. De- 
partment . 


1376,022,278 
24,225,555 


1400,247,833 





Govt. Debt... 11,045,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 1388,282,219 
Other Secs... . 695,607 
Silver Coin... 7,074 
Amt. of Fid. 

FOO 4.5 aic'ns 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion = (at 

172s. 3d. per 

oz. fine)..... 247,833 

1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 
oc. RS 3,291,033 
Public Deps.*. 7,217,314 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 28,893,201 


Other Accts... 59,874,429 


288,767,630 


313,828,977 


Govt. Secs... 266,068,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts and 
Advances... 9,125,183 
Securities.... 14,069,874 
23,195,057 
WOOK oS. 4s 24,225,555 
Gold & Silver 
RL os sinks 403 527 
313,828,977 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Divide 


nd Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1944 | 1945 








| 


| Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Dec. 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment .. 
Government debt and 
STI oh ov éncde 
Other securities......... 
Si es <a s oss < 00.6 | 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 

Banking Dept. : 

Deposits : | 
PR He tee wccsuse eens 
DOING his i viii een vectas 
Ss cb tidihwe so nceks 
MT Ros Keueossnaseeee 

Securities : 


SMES. ose sc cneksl 
EE Ae Gb s-b Ake cic dee 
Banking dept. res. ........ 


“ Proportion ” 


20 5 12 19 


1242 0.1336 -5 1359 -5 1376 -0 


8-2 13-7 40-7) 24-2 
1249 -1 1349-3 1399-31399 3 
09 0-7 0-7 0-7 
0-2 02 02 0-2 
| 168/-| 172/3 172/3, 172/3 
5-1 14-8 206 7-2 
198-2, 219-0 217-1 228-9 
53-6 57-2 57-2 59-9 
256-9 291-0 294-9. 296-0 
| 
248-9, 274-1 239-2) 266-0 
25 6:9 184 9-1 
13-3 13-7, 14-1 14-1 
264-7, 294-7, 271-7, 289-2 
10-1) 14-0, 41-1, 24-6 
oO 0 ° ° 
3-9 “4-8 13-9 8-3 


* Government debt is £11,015,100: capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,350 


million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 


Week 1 
Ended 


Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec 

16, 15, 16, 15 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Working days:— | 6 | 6 | 296 | 295 
Birmingham....... 2,495 2,184 | 87,249 | 89,723 
PINES 6 ies Fee ss | 2,794: 2,310 | 90.114) 95,421 
SN canes hc cde 726 | 653 | 32,934 | 34,457 
BI Sino on vs inks 503 804 29,148 | 37,560 
EAEBES «0400 eee] 797 898 57,261 | 60,987 
Leicester........- 819 985 | 40,074 | 44,163 
Live Minis + (gees ; 5,358 | 6,452 255,699 | 276,177 
Manc®ester........ 2,791 4,308 | 163, 600 | | 179, 444 
Newcastle......... 1,411 2,560 84,920 | 91,788 
Nottingham ....... 413 | 484 | 20,194 23,339 
Sethe S . . . ceive 754 | 638 | 45,614 | 45,748 
Southampton...... 144 168 | 7,914 | 9,586 
12 Towns........- 19,005 | 22,444 | nase 721 | 988,393 
pA 8,216 Le 8,965 | [384 087 | 421,551 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 











Tee pak eae 
Sheet Pee 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 
TU Million Francs % os | Dec. | Dee, 
RE RNS fe ea” 7 —i — Assets 1945 1945 1945 ‘aes 
S ' ERVE , ’ ON 5 EEE a, ne ssqculed 712-8 712-8 712-8 7 
U.S. FEDERAL RES Assets 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Foreign balances, etc.* .| 4,521 -2 4,534-8 4,536 -9 4 540 ; 
Million $'s OE... cisccubieinss nas’ | 65,152) 65,152) 65,152) 65,152 Seuss bis ......:..., 0-5 °° 05° 0-2 o4 
— nn - Private discounts and) | Loans and advances on 
ren : La - ao advances ...........; 43,343) 44,250) 44531) 47,285 Current account ..... 165-0, 147- 2 142-0, 138. 
See ee ae Advances to State: | OfwhichtoN.E.L. | 44-8 44-8 44-8 43. 
RESOURCES 14, 30, 6. 15, BOR ws 4,5 vce bue | 490,506) 490,496) 490,506) 490,506 Advances to Govt. Nil Nil | Nil N , 
Gold certits. on hand and due, 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 (a) In occupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000) 426,000 426,000 Other assets weet 219-3) 116-6 137-2] a 
from Treasury ........... 17,919 17,110 17,127 17,115 (b) Treasury advances. Nil | Nil Nil Nil pect TE a 45-4 
Total reserves i505 0 satis 18,733, 17,871 17,892 17,891 (c) Fixed advances ... ‘| 64,506 64,496) 64,506) 64,506 Notes in circulation ...|1,405- 1 1450-5. 1,459-8 1.506. 
Total cash reserves......... 233 235 227 223 L caminrries ‘} i Ecienetee entiieemien-on 506-7 
Total U.S. Govt. seta. +... | 28,577} 25,646 24,595) 25.495 7 Notes... 8.2... see: | 534,796, 534,439, 536,611) 545,795 La 2,459-8 2,490-12,535-7 2.509 
Total nans nS Gs. =. +. ~-- | 18,759) 24,440; 25,872) 25,806 | neoosit total.......... | 71,210, 70,901] 70,108] 68,351 (6) Gove. special 1. ""|- "105-5! 105-5) ion 4 “ies 5 
Total resources ............ | 39,794 44,663 44,152 44,289 (a) Govt. accounts. .... 25,438 a. = aa 21,708 Se is ace: ce 1066-0 984-0 1,246.1 ma 
her accounts ........ 5,772 47, 22 
Lrasrustins ele | em _ Of which blocked "| 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... 21,542 24,341 24,429 24, . . ti mder| 597-1) 518-8 5 7 
Excess mr. bank res. ...... 1,300 1/520, 1,750 1,250 . BANK OF BELGIUM cuit eee soa] isoel iey fas 
a — sit ~~ Boe eh ok ae ~— ees ee Million Belgian Frs. oo . This ‘item “jncludes clearing account balances, 
FOVE. GEPOSTTS .. 12 cee eee cee ' . J —— 
Total Sapesits aNpen ene nce 16,192) 18,170 17,553. 17,499 _ — | be 7 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Total liabilities ............ 59,794 44,665 44,152 44,289 a | aS. | Sh tT Oe Million £'s ! 
Reserve ratio.........+.+-- 49 -6% 42 -0% 42 -6% ’ gee awe ia 31.166 31,166. 31 166 31,603 ae 5 as) ee cs . 
nT tiie Se Foreign exchange .......... 5,180 4,769) 4,816) ec. ov. der Des 
SANK AND TREASURY | Be : . 24. 

A RESOURCES ' Private loans and accounts . . 509 “, one Py oan - ce oe I _ .. S 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,667) 20,031 20,029, 20,045 Loans — ae Rea 45.922 812 6 . nat Se es . fae Bae tas a, 
Teegeeny & beak qeeney s+ 5 AE ee ee tag ee ei as 66,874 66,413 66,761 68,232 | British Govt. secs. ..... 27-59) 34-05. 33-86 34-87 

LIABILITIES Current accounts: | | Sterling ame evades > i 2 65) 0-65 1°34 0-92 
s j j } 
new in circulath 2 9) 28,279 28,370 (a) Govt. accounts ...... ' 2 8 6 2 ; _ LIABILITIES ; 
we en sce A Rg, ao 2250 “2,395 | _ (b) Private accounts .... 4,554 3,170 3,231) 4,396 | Notes in circulation .... .. 33-01 37-45 37-97 38-57 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
ac > } Dec. 4 Dec. 18, Dec. 4 Dec. 18 
"eis" Pi9as 1945 1945 ili ta SONS 1945 
CEREALS AND BEAT | COTTON oe CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, {ondou area 
~~ — s. a s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. d. 8. 4 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ore) 
ae eee as ors 13 : 3 ul Dail ‘Sh oo er “6 widd 7 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
we ae BS BOIS G dok cece: SO 06M | eceietiag. 

Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— ; ; 60/0/90 60/0/0 

ai vE on . Gaz., ry or cwt. (e) 2467 24 8 NDR TEE os dire ccts ots, eeund Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per tons §5/0/0 65/0/0 

B pe 
Oats le) % ‘a 15 4 15 5 Pee GP oo. sabes ss tages ces Nom Nom. .’ a 
Maize, Arg ventine. per * Serhradr aan 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot ., Tértaric, English, less 5% . . Ib. 3 0 3 0 
ib ER DbabMEs OeRSs beh apetehs Nom. Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/16/6 9/16/6 
MEAT ec . et { . ; : JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0  10/14/0 

Ris ONE SIGES. 2. cee eee eenes ] / 

is ’ . Dundee. .... 0 39/5/0 Potash, Sulphate ....... perton 18/15/0  18/15/0 

Imported hinds. .........+++- 6 : ; ; Bates 2/5.0: and t Deates ay / be Soda Bicarb. ........... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English...... { ; 4 8 4 Tense tie Ib. cops. (per spindie) ‘ : - > 5 - Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/7/6 5/7/6 
WOE i Ska asteescserae 5 2 5 2 a me tee : . COPRA ton)—S.D. Straits 
P mE va h, per 8 Ib... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd........... 05% osm eat. . x seers eit: Nom. Nom 
ae ee ne ee eens 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, 
BACON — (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee, 100 yds. ............ S ; . : HIDES (per !b.)— a 4 s. d 
(per cwt.)—Green .......- 147 0 £4147 0 74/40 pA Wet salted ey ; 07 07 
ee ents SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— £ s £ s Queensland ....... 40/50 Ib i i i 
Fee BONNE os cc op civecsdes 45 0 45 0 Cape, J’burg Ord............00. 0 8 0 8 
BUTTER « t i tae WOOL (per Ib.) d d Dry Capes, 43/20 Ditestonmedes 0 ii! 0 Il 
er cCwt.)— stades, j)- . ‘ sry ‘ . 
First coon swede ogee eeoneskees 151 4 151 4 Lincoln wethers, washed........ 19 19 English & Welsh Market Hides— 0 6 0 64 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... { 0 8 0 8} 
Home arate ed. eee erceresesese 99 2 99 2 — serd. fleece 70 white si s os LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Reported... ccccescacesesecs 99 2 9 2 ND scr average snow W 7 re 2 1 9 19 
eueeA tent cot} NZ. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's.. 234 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib...........-- + ee 
" " ops— 3 
ACimd, BA. icoccccvccceessncoes 45 0 45 0 (ONE RR ee as 45 45 sole to Welt ri 1 3 1 
Cue Ges oo Gx. cne vescieseses 81 0 81 0 56's eaten entnd Le RE ART 4 39 39 Shoulders, fo oO Welting : 1 . 7 
EGGS (per 120)—English ........ 149 149 = tana, a carded sees at zat a oidssnsscsk a saweed 12 1 2 
Ss BIO. . cc ccc ccc sccsecs 6 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 a eileen Sees 2 : 2 a 
ee tr ont ie COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. & 
English... diveaseses BR eed ere 4610 4616 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS per ca!) . 
SUGAR (per iat a! Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 47 7 47 7 Motor Spirt, England & Wales.. 1 s 0 vot 
Centateges, 35, cept. apm. Durham, best gas, t.o.b. Tyne .. e 5 a ; oo a  Fenmlies Oa re . ie 0 10¢ 
CAS, TK. . side ccctiiee ove ove ‘ S 436 4 — -'\«@ » Vapors OG..... 
RerineD Lonpon— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 1 5 1 5h 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags ....... . 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 143 0 143 0 ex road tank waggons. . a 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 30 0 30 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England a 
CONGUE: «os Ss caesdde nee = 2 2 7. Steel, rails. heavy...........00. ane 6 290 . ee 0 8} 0 8 
> i i : Tin lates (home i.c. 14 x 20 y ur MACE cece crecoscccessee 
Nest India Crystallised......... { 50 10 50 10 came METALS (per ss ES oe a caren" onan 
ae Te 1 0 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 ROSIN (per ton)—American...... asyovo 45/0/90 
indian stemmed and uns 5 3 3 2 Tin—Standard cash ............ Beale RUBBER ( Ib. a s. a s. a 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- ; : : : pee OD Con ~ abe S70 aoe St. alee umacheeh fa ore ; i 6 er 
ste OE ccntdbupetan-$ sndeo ter 1.O.B., spot ....... a 
nee Aluminium, ingots and bars...:+ 4570/0 85/0/90 | SHELLAC (pe ae Orange.. 205/0/0 mae 
. TEXTILES : : 43/10/0 43/10/ 
COTTON (per ib.) — a. a. oie, home Guivery ceessccecre {iss/ovo 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town / 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12°75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ....... 105/0/0 + 105/0/0 gy ein gn OILS (per ton net)— oo 62/0/0 
<P, ivecasesasvs 15 -05 15-05 Wolfram, Empire per unit { 3/15/0 3/15/0 BARBOUR, EOP nas setceccceseenes on 91/00 
Yarns, 36’s Kinz Beams ........ 25 -24 25 -24 ; seereee 4/10/0 4/10/0 Rape, eu. eeeeee eeeeseree eee Wnie 52/2/6 
 * ib Cen We... cccoce 24-31 24-31 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ........-.++. aa. 49/0/0 
6's Twist (Egyptian) .. 4-5 % -50 Quicksilver per 76 Ib. 1'31/9/0 ee — crude .........++- oes were 42/5/0 
ore 8 ee eee ory MBiccsasberinersendheyvese: 
— de: Prin a, 6s x 64. s 4 s s. a. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6 11/2/6 
S's & 42's = 45 19 43 10 oot oe Ses ith sine dole In $ 172 3 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 31/5/0 $1/5/0 
Cambric Shirting, im. per ounce) — OMNES 0 bsb54enrocesscecese 
72 + 60 ne a ov. 20:0 fe ee ee ‘4.. 38 RS ences 34/15/0 34/15/0 
ia) + 1s. ton met paper bags, jute sacks charged Is. 9d., credited ls. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
ic} Price is at buyer's premises. (4) Including import duty and delivery charges. . (e) Average for weeks ended Dec. 1, 1945, and os 15, 1945. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
18. 
Dec. 4. Dec. 18, Dec. 4, Dec. 18, Dec. 4, Dee. 
1945 1945 ‘ 3s ass 1945 ~ 
CS a ar ee MISCELLANEOUS . Cents Cen 
ae. Enicago baibaheees 180} 180} Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ...... visu 8-81 8-81 (per Ib.)—cont 
Winnipeg. sseeteereaeeee si 18 wren gS ee Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet...... tf t 
Maize, CORREIA, FOURS oo oss cddine t Se. Fis ceevonos eawens | 1st . 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 73§ 783 peeben, Me Bcinicesns cons 16 » Be Cuban Cents., 96 3-14 3-14 
Rye, Chicago, Dec.............. 174; 182-181} Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 25-13 25-23 vebseuseessteccseve 
Barley, Winnipeg .....-.......- t t . Am. mid, Jan ......... 24-53 24-55 ave ees 
METALS (per ib.)— Cotton Oil, N.Y; Dec.........+. 14-10. 14-10 » N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, t t 
Copper, PCtiCMt. 2. ese cese 12 -00 12-00 Chi # z t t IOD . ccec cc ereccccescceeces 
wena are geet eg 506-50 Petroleum, Mid-ont _ creda, ger Moody’s Index ot 
I N. ¥., WE cos oes 2s BN ds . { 4-7 
ae. East St Louis, spot .... 8-25 OF 5 i oe is his va Fa wicca 117 117 modities, Dec. 3L 19 1-100... 264-5 26 
t Trading o cnceaiiad t Nominal 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 22, 1945 


The following three tables give the material for companies which 
yblished their reports in the second quarter of the year which is not 
repeated in the cumulative tables given each quarter. Full publication 
yill be resumed in respect of the figures as soon as possible. 


TABLE I 
668 SECOND QUARTER’S CompaNnigs’ Gross Prorits— 
New Basis (in {£000's) 

(All figures gross) 





Year3 | Year2 Year 1 Latest 
Preceding | Preceding Preceding Year 
(1942) | (1943) (1944) (1945) 
| | | 
| | % | Le | | % 
am teterest .<ysee sage ees 6,090 | 6-7 | 5,874) 68) 5819| 6-3 5644! 58 
Preference divs. .......04. 16,091 | 17-8 | 16,749 | 19-3 | 16.567 | 18-0 16,648 17-2 
Bealty IVS. 5... sececeuses 148,027 | 53-2 48.899 | 56-4 |50,510 | 54-9 52,696 | 54-5 
Sebtotals «0. .cii dived | 70,208 | 77-7 71,522 | 82-5 | 72.896 | 79-2 74,988 | 77-5 
| | | 
Free reserves and carry for- | 
ged... i 6th est tewese | 18, 362 20-3 13,198 | 15-2 |17,904 | 19-5 18,708 | 19-4 
Other savings® ......e..6. 1,822 20 2,030 2-3 | 1,226! 1:3 3,016 3+] 
Profits before tax, after | | | 
4 eee cocteeeneue | 90,392 | 19). 0 86,750 100-0 92,026 | 100-0 96,712 | 100-0 
f sasnsnonetnestiapeniver les SE  , 
Percent. of Year 3 preceding, 1000 60 8 | 1018 107 0 
Rate of tax applied in gross- | | 
GE UP... vecevsveseces 10/- 10/ 10/- 10/- 


* Redemption funds, deterred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates of tax). 
TABLE Il 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CapiTaLt 














Proportion of Gross Rate ot Payment 
Profits (Gross) 
Pret. | Ord. | To Free | | Earned | Paid 
Div. Div. | Reserves; Deb Pret | on Ord. | on Ord 
1941 an Seo Se > ae a a ee 
Wetertet: <0 ctda «8 17-7 73-1 9-2 45 | 6-1 | 16°3 14°5 
M. sbal ccten 23-4 65-9 10-7 46 | 68 10-6 9-0 
Mi Ett ees 25-7 65-0 9-3 45 | 69 12-1 10-6 
ERR Pe: 29-5 54-1 16-4 46 | 64 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year®.......... 23-4 | 655 14-1 45 | 66 12-4 10 6 
1942 
Ist quarter... .. fate 19-9 71-3 8-8 4+2 6-9 17-0 15-1 
ae ek diene 23-8 63-4 12-8 4°3 5-9 9-9 8-3 
WEW BASIS 
lst quarter..........- 176 63-8 18 4-7 6-0 17-3 13-4 
ME, Nope oleae 21-3 54-6 24-1 4-6 6-0 116 8-6 
i  hdebha cance 20 -8 59-5 19-7 4-8 6°3 12-0 10-0 
i hoes. oese 25-6 50-0 24 +4 4-9 6-4 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year .......... 20:9 | 568 22-3 47 6-2 139 | 10-0 
1943 
Ist quarter.........0% 18-3 | 60-3 21-4 4-7 6-2 18-5 13-3 
Oh 4, 5. BiSica add 23-0 60-5 16 °5 4-4 6-5 10-6 83 
M6 ext oe 18 -4 61-4 20-3 46 6-2 15-9 11-9 
Be ae fie 24-0 48-1 27-9 5-0 6-3 15-8 10-0 
Whole Year.......... 20-6 | 57-7 21-7 4-7 6-3 145 10 6 
1944 
Ist quarter. ..0.. 4665 18-5 61-1 21-4 4-2 6°3 18-0 13-5 
ee ee 18-8 58-7 22°5 4-3 60 | 13-4 9-7 
Wi, haan eee 18 -6 57-7 23-7 4-2 6-5 | 17-2 12-2 
Ri, Whence 22-7 48-9 28 +4 4-6 6-6* | 18-2 116 
Whole Year.......... 19 - 670 23-5 43 6-3 16-3 11.6 
1945 
Ist quarter........005 116 60-5 21-9 4-4 6-0 | 1746 13-3 
Mh,  sahd onsen 18-9 | 59-9 | 21-2 43 §9 | 13-1 9-2 


' 


~* Raised by British Celanese dividend arrears. 
} Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits, old basis. Subsequent figures on 
f08s profits, new basis, as given in Table 1. 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


925 


TABLE III 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Second Quarter, 1945) 








Computed Gross 


Reported Net 
Profits (000's) 


Profits (000s) 











No. New Basis Old Basis 
Group of ee a a is 
Cos. | | 
| Preceding | Latest Preceding Latest 
| Year Year | Year | Year 
j 
f f | f f 

Financial Land .............ceess | 40 6,785 | 6,162 | 3,595 | 3,439 
investment Trusts ..... 02... ceces 60 5,752 | 5.938 | 2,089 2,142 
Electric Supply ...... Josey Cease 2 107 123 | #0 89 
ME Mee oaks kt ere 2 139 579 | 68 | 288 
Hotels. Restaurants... |... 2.2.2, 9 1,432 1,412 1,089 | 1,074 
Newspapers, Printing, etc......... 14 2,633 3,148 | 1,582 | 1,809 
san .s Ova it wos SS Sects a | 10 1,646 1,817 | 797 | 882 
Telegraphs and Telephones........ es 2,156 2,128 | 1,803 | 1,788 
Tramway and Omnibus........... i; 6 1,304 1,400 705 758 
Warehousing ........... hkn oapek a ; § 362 624 225 | 385 
ONO Cs, dick a. 6 dsc coco wees | 3 204 217 145 | 157 
Entertainments iaek eee 6 280 | 74 120 | 177 
RS ah ae deer cise aA 6 7,578 | 8922 | 4850 | 5,489 
DNs vec canbe Seda 133 217 218 | 101 | 130 
NO OES wc xh genie’ a ro 40 Ce se eee 20 388 365 282 | 287 
Breweries and Distilleries .. ||... 22 6,032 | 6,072 3,000 | 3,059 
Food, Confectionery, etc........... 23 2,978 3,192 1,599 1,746 
ODE GN SOB sn cnn shiek cance 36 4,347 4,306 2,097 2,239 
RMI oda dite ania cx vu aintan 23 4,683 4,446 3,191 3,336 
te Ba. 3. Slee 8 1,455 1,441 1,348 1,330 
Duiiding Materials... ... .. os ccwcs 31 2,336 2,244 1,382 1,312 
Electrical Equipment... . 14 4,366 4,484 2,962 | 2,925 
iets olive ec kec s naie-t demain } 20 2,744 2,918 1,276 | 1,421 
NN NN Sie go goons a pet eS 7,910 8,661 3,439 | 3,706 
Motors and Cycles................ 13 3,488 3,401 1600 | 1,662 
Ns docs onus ek enn 28 1,791 1,931 886 | 1,036 
Other Comparies................. 98 18,913 20,191 | 12,122 12,382 








Wis sc. es | 668 92,026 | 96,712 | 52,434 | 55,048 





THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES 


The defects of company accounts and the complications of 
income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of profits in 
a simple, standardised form. The following definitions may 
assist the reader : — 7 
(a) Gross and Net Profits.—Gross profits are profits before 

payment of standard income-tax (but after such other taxes 
as EPT and NDC). Net prefits are profits after tax. In 
many cases, figures of gross profits can be calculated only by. 
adding back what aprear to be the appropriate amounts of 
tax to the net figures published. 

(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
reports are published some time after the end of the period 
in which the profits were earned. The figures can be 
grouped by the quarter in which they are published (i.e., 
by the reporting pericd) or by the quarter in which the 
company’s financial year ends (i.e., by the accounting 
period). 

(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net profit 
consisted of preference and ordinary dividends as published, 
whether gross or net, plus actual allocations to free reserves. 
Total profit was the largest figure of the profit and loss 
account, excluding capital profits and transfers from reserves. 
The figure was struck before depreciation if that was dis- 
closed. On the new basis no net profit figure is provided. 
It can be obtained by deducting from the gross the appro- 
priate rate of tax. The gross profit is the gross total of 
interest and dividends plus additions to free reserves and 
other savings, both grossed up at the stated rate of tax. 








(Continued from page 922) 

the strain caused by the continuing efflux of holiday currency. As 
usual towards the end of the year, the banks were only small buyers 
of bills, but there was not at any time any likelihood of further ap- 
proaches to the official buyer. On Wednesday, indeed, short loan 
conditions were distinctly comfortable, with the banks taking small 
quantities of February bills. ra 

The week’s currency demands totalled {16-5 million, and were 
again slightly larger than in the corresponding week of last year. 
Over the three weeks since end-November, however, the total efflux, 
at {48 -4 million, falls £4 million short of the comparable 1944 demands. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The toliowing rates prevailed on December 19th, 1949 :-— 
Bank trom 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bill: 60 
+a ust deen % ination *%: a 1%. som Hee. Bank depos 
nt, i ae s nt Sans : ro ie trade bills, 3 months, Vh% : 
months, ; 6 months, 14-23%. 
ee Seen ate” pes tells Abe Rall. of England prevailed on 
December 19th, 1945. _ cena) npr iga glare i) 
Verted States, 024-034 ; mail transfers . Canada. 
Free) 4-43-45 ; ee 4 astash ‘ gwitzeriand. ranes to £ (25 -22}) 17 -30-40. 
Francs 1995-200}. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (15 -159) 16 -85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05 k. Nehond. Fis. 10 68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Segum. francs 176)-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-52-56. Prague. 201-202 k Portugai. 
Escudos (210) 9980-100 -20, mail transters 99-80-100-30, Panama, $4-02-04; mail 


transfers 4-02-044 Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -37 pesos. 

Fixed Kates tor tayment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office —Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Free Mark Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on December 19th, 1945. 

E Piastres (97$) 972-4. India. Ru 184. rupee) 174-1844. 
deat dienes 176} 4 chinae $3-3%. iran RY 138/130, Thong eng. 28-1) &- 
Singapore. 2/44 -2/44. 

Special Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, tor which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 












New York Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

on 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 
Cabies :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ....... 40345 § bye | 403.%§ | 40348 ae 34% § 
Montreal...... 90-875 | 90-875 | 90-875} 90-875 | 90-875); 90-750| 90-810 
Zuricht ....... 23-70 23 -60 23 -60 23 -60 23 -64 23 -60 23 -60 
Buenos Airest . 24 -80 24-80 24 -80 24 -68 24 -68 24-78 24-74 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-125 §-125 5-15 5°15 5-15 5-15 §-15 
Lisbon. ..... ae 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm . 23-85 23-853 | 23-85) | 23 = 23 -85} 23 ot 23-8: 
Brussels ...... 2-28 aot 3 ont 2-28 2-284 2-28 2- 
Paris ........- 2-01 2-01 2-01 2-01} 2-014 2-01} 2-01 

j 
t Free Rates. § Basic. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (December 5, 1945, to December 19, 1945) 


7 Tae a eT oo Vel ete ee —_—rTe t RS 
| | | Net | Available | | Spee \ Preceding Year 
| Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit 


Ht 
for Fy Sees petit nreiimn eminent a eminent ea ate 
Company i 





























Se | | + or — || Price 
Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref | Ord. | Rat To Free in ' Total | Net Ord io jtol 
| Interest tion Div Div. ate | Reserves | Carry | Proft | Profit Diy, a4 
ne |_ Forward "i fo |. 
aes oe ree cae | ' | ; 
| has ee) 8 ss ae Hy Go dee. og Bets 2 
42 27,336 sie 7,392) 6 6,000 + 33 47,541 9,709 ¢ 
Se dae eetaonaes So eesSarhee y 4 30 23.405 3,547 20.912 | 36,346 “| 3395) ame |= 000 |+ 7a? 20,174 | 14.938 | 11 
A the Te ned | July 31! 104329; 21197) 42:063| 749633 | “S750! 181000 6 | «10,000 + 10,313 12ese9| ares 6 0 
Argentine Southern Land Go. ....... | June 30| 303368| =. | oeenl| ass = 22,580, 8 | ... [+ 4391 250,450| 241249 4 wie 
Acwuth (Willem) Limited. sso. “Aug. 16) | 55,848 Dr. 15.096 | 12.454 = 6622) 2040, 5 |. | 23698) a7i319| «o's 
Asquith (Wilham) Limited .......... tg > 20508 *y'590 * 94.918 32920 re 23906 42) | av + 1012 29'576 27,153 43 oh 
hn bate Oct, 132, 87,27 6.600, 45,000 22h | ...  |+ 2532 -383,603) 48'40] os way 
sley Brewery Company vaese | Oct. 31 396,758 18,940 54,132 | » 
mas tate Sep. 30! 504,144 30,782 | 46,026 | 51/075 8.400 25,000) 25 | 2500+ 10,126 473.209; 41890 > la 
ae nena aot ceciba al June 30 | 21,375 ose 7,540 | 13,98 335 4,191 6 3,000 | + 18,256 6,718 4 15k 
eadiawe Veskshice Breweries ........ Sep. 30 | 276,052 os 78,640 9,750 28,497 | 183 bie A 916 276,783 40,066 18} Wt 
Rou Gaels Goh tees | ccs... July 31 | 313,146 ae 202,146 | 343,571 28,000 100,182, 19 75,000 — 1,036 1,771 | 187,771 19 iil} 
Bictonhend Browety Co, ...2....+... Sep. 30 | 207,115 4.942 | 26,894! 47,307 aM 23.997 | 14 ooo ft 2887 180723) soma 
Role. ..i.. 8s... July 31) 29,765 12,981 15,584 27.720 600 7,500 25 5,000 + 2,484 720.140 | 15,249 25 2 
Reidmeedentte, ....... 0. Sep. 30) 728,417 | 28.981 107,158 | 176,521 10,500 81,481, 20 | 13,129 + 2,048 26,995 | 74 x9 i 
British & Continental Plantations Trust | Sep. 30 aan a ra aot ineee et — ig oe 2.233 96.052 | 5,410 is 1 
British Benzol & Coal Distillation .... | ot. 3 oats 196’ 900 108789 | 143415 a 112'500 | a | no Se 585.719 116,311 4) Ws 
Brooks Wharf & Bull Whari.......... | June 30| 64151; 2 | 8131| — aL308 4450, 4450; 4 | gi) SHR Sem! itt 
sae aly se ae ca ‘June 8 . Dr. 4.193 3,890 oi + Ss tes veal . 457 i c 
ee ee et oo | Suly 31] senses | sSeer uassiy 145,975 25,000 30,000 10+ 50,000 + 6.717 392,473 116077 43 iis 
nen ef there ge 2 an a | Mar. 31| 36.668 Z177| 987L| 8 Fe 3,000 6000; 8 | ... |+ ‘emi 369791  Sios| 3 13 
Bue oun Ales : Town & Docks Tramways | June 30 4,447 eee Dr. 5 ot ose ose owe | ee — 65 4,607 Dr. 49 Nit 1053 
Rin oar Rubber Estates .............. | June 30 244 cm Dr. 433 Dr. 5,433 a ahi one 4 ose pa 433 197 Dr. 434, Nil ha 
Bart, Bevien and Mavened i....... | June 30 | — 89,092 9,419 | 28,662, 47,970 5,250 13,308 5 =| «10,000 ' + 108 100,667 28,914 5 To 
amit tien | oot. Sep. 30| 45,423 1,745 9,529 18,724 ae 6,250 25 |  2,000/+ 1,279 36,730 4,994 165 dat yie 
Rathi Mackie MaAGe. |<... | Sep. 30 | 89.255) 15255) 44.565 | 62.239 6,255 25,000 2} | 12,000 + L310 83,560 $8378 a 
-ylon Estates Investment Association | Mar. 31} 8 104| 1002; 2861/° 488 ... | L922, 797} 1, ( : 
Co Layee ow - oe Sep. 30 87,204 | 5,087 16278 | 21,860 1,232 | 14,615; 5t ove + 431 206,030 | 54,967 4} Year 
Ce an ted E ryption Ms ...c7 ecthin Sep. 29| 330.979 | 100,000 | et ahr af cess = 1 = > 74 oo ease = He, > a 
adits, Want BD .iccc.-s enue | Sep. 30 | 13,045 | , | toe 
Nar Staeciechaeliy Gi eis. endae ane. 38 | 428,145 | 65,635 | 95,511 | 145.659 39,236 48,047/ 20 | .. [+ 8228) 412122) 81,348 20 
Crystalate Limited .......0c0se.c0000 | Sep. 30] 37,192 2,568 | 19,059, 21,281 6.000 4387/ 6 | 1. |+ 8672) 48687) 17'385 Nit - 
Dalgety & Company .........0..c00s | June 30 | 1,236,454 | (112,667) 256,619 25,000 90,000 | wwe Ss |= 2,333) 1,271,958 115,545 105} 
Dennis Brothers Limited ............ Sep. 30 | °147,720 16,714 | 97,492 | 275,039 | 93,905) 125 | we [+ 5587 | 146,280 95,889 125 “ 
Derby & Midland Mills (1935) ........ | June 30 sees s a 138 aon 6,000 * ae : Fae’ + 1 _ he : . o 
og 8 wccee | Ay. SI 62 “ i — . 5,22 ¥ 
Tie Eee aes 35,680| | 10,718 | 26,607 7,938 587 | 1} iéiooo (* NQS) S484) toms = 
tien ee hee Sep. 30) 504.435 70,000 | 455 | '940 | 500 | 000 — 889 36,304 
Etowick. Temper Cocke. i Motor........ | Juy-31-| 40186] 6080-] 18.901-}~—-22 050 1,342 6.641 12} 7,500 + 498 | 46,972, 15.303 14 ial 
Fremlins Lin ne: snabeeche teeeeeeee | Sep. 30 189,930}... | 34,335 86,732 | 13,125 21000 12 ann (t 220, 207,544 | 37,182 | 12 . 
senatosan Limited .......+ seeeeess | June 30 | 150,804) 34275) 41516 66.812 | 6.660 15,000 30 20,000 '— 144 || 131,372) 221893) 95 ay 
eneral Cevion Rubber & Tea. Pouistene | Dee. 31 ' 45,263 | oe lp —— D 7 | j 10,414 5 5, + - ~~ Dr ~— oe x 
eee ca a an. 31 198 .  |Dr. 397 Dr. 4.966 || ao L aaadee ee 10) Ni Y 
Glen Tevie Rubber." aceekare ge 9] asusar| 3 20,587 | 61,903 | | Yisor iS | C+ 2990 anager | 17.825 15 
Hay’s Wharf (Proprietors of) ........ | June 30 128,166 tn | 118,166 | 288,219 | 44,700; 50,000 10 | i + 23,466 127,490 | 112,490 8 +) 
Hood Hageie CREE Bee 2s odbsesicens Oct. 31 | 44,871 | 15,000 | 28,072 94,627 | 2, | 15,000 125 | 10,000 + 1,072 46,029 29,029 12} ” 
Hughes : (Be mard) Limited............ Oct. 27 9,165 | ions ' 3,989 | 10,055 1,050 | 2,450 10 op + 4389 9,811. 8.974) 15 50} 
SU RNIEE oe ae dca chan itn Oct. 31 | 71,118 , "9907 7,860, 3,650 5.850; 10 | . — 213 73,764 5.416 10 2) 
Imperial ‘Smeiting Corpor: ME 6 SUS | June = | 297,571 | Res | 119,458 | 173,792 67,829 51,172 4 . + 547 280,934 119,524 4 ay 
all Onepn ana IRRI, sas aestten coe Sep. 30 | 2,554,174 | 102,073 $56,312 835 138 61,391 | 29458 25 | wo i+ S35 2,472,107 pro 224 at 
seated be ) Rubber .......... 282 vo. Me wee | 46 a ae pal hd ele ct ae . 77) Ni 
Ee tee ba er aa | Hees st 3 | 196,493) -. | 65,432) 112128 6000! s7817| 10 | < |¢ 1615 228,353 63.758! Io ti 
Jones.(A) & Sons, Bootmakers .._..... | Sep. 30 15,981; 1848) 4597 6,385 2,031 1250' 10 | 1000/4 316 19,104 4.059 8 i 
juru Estates Limited ...... seUSvhin te | Mar. 31 | Oi... « (De. 877 950 io oe | deine fb 8 SOT 312 Dr. 411 | Nil 
Khota 1 ampan RUE. osbsecw nis és an. 31 226 | tin ‘Dr. 570. 643 alk | oad voce | wi _ 570 207 Dr. 326 Nil e 
Klinger Manufacturing Co. .......... Oct. 31 | 78,230 | 6,349 bo 18,760 | 48,486 on | 10,592 | 10t | 7,500 + 668 00,956 14 618 10+ jan 
Cuala Li MDOT sucess. 0. istics une 30 23%}... wel. 41 ; sad a - é 
i anieniine =: | 258/696 | 26/989)” 58, qo2s | mongss | Ssé | éo.ans | Th | i+ gag) susial | saata | 1m Ta 
’ Mantations ........06 | June 30 5.8 ee i ‘ tei j oA: cee uae ot y : . : 
ide naa Wakebold Browerise cus a d p. 30| 267,201) %&739) 34 188 82,399 14,750 14,000' 14 |, |4+ 5,438) 253,290 28,827.15 ‘ 
London Scottish American Trust ...... | Oct. 31 | 111,176 pitas os pe 433 134,458 11,812} 23625; 9 | we {+ 3.996 108, 340 os 31,79) 3, it 
Mealava. Segeeseh th. 04+ onewse ses sacs | Aug. 31 ,24 ae . G83 Jen | ool ad = d : 5 : 
Monte aa Nn cick a Le ae tig sai Sep. 30 483,723 5,841 f 202,333 | 361,939 17,500 | 178,250 18 ods + 6,583 469,296 203,618 | 18 224 
Mentmore Manufacturing Co. ........ Oct. 6! 19,037 4,852 12,541 | 41,529 2,205 | 5,520 | 30,000 — 25,184 23,817 | 12,896 | 15 0 
Miles Aircraft Limited .............. Dec. 31 | 67,866 RAS 31,261 44,354 oud | 17,596 | % 5,155 + 8,510 60,341 31,162 6 04 
Mini Mini (Nyassaland) Tea .......... | Jume 30 | 16,302, 1,488 6,477 8,361 .. | 4355) 20 | 2000/4 122 11,318 4,107 16 @ 
Newcastle Brewelies .............00- Oct. 31! 415,603 ~- 82,103 | 209,889 12,000 | 66,000, 164 | ... + 4103 | 423.642 88,890 164 3 
New London Properties .............. | June 24 | 87,225/ 2982! 14185 42.669 9,000; ... os 1 oi tt 1 Paes 79,201 | 10,295 Ni 65 
New Zealand Loan & Mercantile Agency | ~ 30 | 602,664 | in 63,851 | 176,243 34,583 | 25,938 3 eas i+ , 569,258 _ 66,029 70 
Northern American Trust Co. ........ 1} 207,290; ... 66,685 78,545 19,050} 47,625 15 od te 10 203,075 «66,150 15 7 
Offilers’ Brewery Limited ............ 30 | 73.246 we | 65,022 -151,677 8,400; 42,000 35 | 15000 — 378 57,854 49.496 30 "9 
Parnall Aircraft Limited ............ re 31) 60,510; .... | 60,510 80,843) ... | 26250' 7 | 30,000 + 4260 46.642 21,642) 5 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation | 30 | 2,445,812 | 590,000 | 453,209 635,775 121,925 183,701; 8 | 150,000 — 2417 2.497217, 452811 6 i 
Prices Tailors Limited .........++0.- me 30, 485,168, 88,283 111,971 , 331,882 27,500 80,000 (s), ase | 4471 |) 393,734 97,919 (5) 7 
Prices Tailors Properties ............ .o 30 | 114,493 1,464 27,877 105,692 9500{ .. | ow» | oo {+ 98,3577] 216218 | 26390/ Nil 88 
Prices Trust Company .............. | Sep. 30 80,649 50 80,649 103,824 13,750} 62,500) 25 | ... ¢ 4.599 64,517 64, 517 = f 
Read’s Drift Land Ca. 2... sie kc csccs Mar. 31 | 833 | ‘ y “ dai ollie hie oe ov c u 
Redfearn Brothers Limited ........... Sep. 30 | 109,368; 8,700 16,533 41,065 | 2,250/ $375) 25 | §000/+ 908) 105,115; 17,124 25 vy 
NEE ose ackn 4ru0se<nens Sep. 1 —_—70,096 ni 68,496 | 100,000 10,710 30,828 15 20,000 + 6,958 | 60,891 59,291 , 12) ia 
Rover Company ......-.sescssseeee, | Aug. 4/| 127/038 = 95,323 161458!) =, 64,193 | 20 30,000 + 1,130 | 147,181 | 63,684 20, ea 
Rubber Estates of Malaya ......... . Sep. 30 | 2, ; eco Dr. = 155 | 2,721 — j i oe i. \—. 155 1,059 Dr. 1,613 oo 2 
Scottish International Trust ........., i Oct. 31 29,947 | ose 8,682, 23,757 |, 7,813 | yee res 4,035 — 3,166 | 29,350 | 8,320 | Ni 100/ 
Scottish Investment Trust .......... Nov. 5, 172,115 a 50,283 | 85,745 | 34,734 | 6,432; 5 20,000 i 10,883 164,416 | 45,802 4 is 
Shannon (John) and Son ............ Oct. 31 | 21,645 | : 19,144 | 67,064 10,065 | 5,033 | (s) . + 4,046 | 19,3 17,651 | (s) 5/ 
GRE, 055 oie acts Setsccrane Sep. 30 | 60,332 | 25,332 | 68,592 | 3,403 | 13,077; 5 10,000 1,148 |, 29,617 | %/ 
Simonds (H. & G.) Limited ........ os | Sep. 30 | 1,501,454 | 191,118 | 166,757 | 273,008 | 30,000 80,000.20 55,515 |+ 1,242 |) 1,494,619 | 170,517 | » 9 
Slaters & Bodega .........cceceeees Sep. 30 165,912 6,813 | 58,173 |Dr. 39,416 | ra ae pi + 58,173 | (141,717 26,803 | Nil ? 
South Perak Rubber ...........0.+. 30 | 180 | \Dr. 426 | 306). Booth! a Cdl 488 | 170 ‘Dr. 420| Ni ry 
South Western Investment Trust .... | Oct. 31 | 6,991 | 2.965 | 10,331 | 3,100 | 5 | rian ag ‘il 135 i 7,171 2,903 | Nil i 
Stevenson, Hardy & Co. ....... sesee | April 30) 23,520 | 11,232) 34,751 An 10,000 10 ae 1,232 | 27,612 | 12,612 | 10 v 
Stone (Max) Limited ................ June 30 | = 75,725 | i 18,149. 23,170 | 3,600 6.750 | 15 5,000 + 2799 60.173 12.160 10 & 
Sun Riectiead Co. ..........,....... April30/ 21179; ‘L191! i916! 13'821 9,375; 2333) 25 a 208 || 19,151} 11,856 | 2% 1 
Sunlight Laundries (Loud & Western). | Nov. 30 121467 | - |. 8979; 11682) 12250/ ... | ove vee b 2,271 | 321 (Dr. 12,260 Ni 
Tebing Rubber Estates .............. | Mar, 31 | 233 | * \Dr 475 | 6,852 | . nae wn 475 I 208 |Dr. = x 
Tebrau Rubber Estates ............. ‘ june 30 } 3,525 | . | 2,235 23,968 |) oat | ata os one 2,235 4,210 Ni rt 
Telephone Properties Limited ........ ' Dec. 31) 82,467)... 29,322 | 71,871 |; 11,542 12,328; 6 5,000 |4+ 453 87,309 968 | 6 . 1 
Third Caledonian Trust .............. Sep. 30 42.033 ose 9,874 | 35,286 |) 7,937 < ee eee + 1937 42,670 10,327 | N 4) 
Town Investments Limited ......... . | Sep. 29 90,165 w+ | 56,616 127,377 17500! 31212! io -- i+ 7,904 74815) 40,448) 7 i 
Trans-Oceanic Trust Limited ........ | Oct. 31 72,393 | . | 24,429 3,363 15,875 6,100 3 = + 2454) 67,731 22,056 2, 1 
United Temiang (F.M.S.) Rubber .... | July 31) 1,873) 0) (Dr. 1370) 95T7 4 _— as 6 Ys v1 875 | N 1 
Walker & Homfrays Limited.......... — 30 | 259,513 | ; 42,240 146,730 |; 17,822 | 26,175 | 125 as 1,756 | 261,629} 45,440 | 2 
Walker (Peter) Warrington & Burton ,. | Sep. 30 630,445 je | 528,845 778,011 , 125,000 590,000 26 10,000 + 845 || 607,436 505,836 | 2 1 
Waterlow and Sons Limited .......... Sep. 30| 415,864 77,158 102.636 , 141,404, 28,350, = 34,500 | 10 40,000 — 214 || 315,027 86.391 7 l 
Whiteley, Stevens (Holdings) ........ Aug. 31 | 9,884 sia 9,847 19,018 | 3,300 | 4125 Saf 2,422 11,731 11,687; 7 
W olverhampton & & Dudley Breweries .. | Sep. 30 485,205 | 20,912 | 102,098 | 289,461 | 2.625 100,000 | 20 ol oa? | 473,290 | 110,786 | 16 191 
Wright Saddle Company ............ Aug. 31) 21,983/ 2271| 10666! 13950) .. | 6250| 25 4500 |—. 84 |, 9.270 9.021 | 15 120 
Yates’s Castle Brewery .............. Sep. 30 | 124827, ... | (35,282 50,234 || 7500 | 26,250 | 17 ro 1,512 | 127,260 | 35,333 uit i 
Younger (Robert) Limited .......... Sep. 30} 21,164... =| 16,664 | 32,658 | 2,500 | 9,000 | 22 5,000 |+ 164) 13,638, 12,137, be 
N Rite eee * pa Be | M46 
Totals(£0009s) : No. of Cos.) } i j [ae : 
December 5, 1045 to December 19, 1945 .. | 198 22,042 1,950 | aes | 9,863 1,093 | 3,165 | oe 710 |+ 258 | 21,305 4,960 ‘ 
January 1, 1945 to December 19,1945. | 2078' 436081 80.111 | 170,647 S01 9 39.696 | 102,788 | | 19,506 a 8,657| 429341 | 162,445 x 
+ Free of Taxation (s) Rate not stated. 


(t) Also £74, 750 paid on Deferred Stk against £69,900 for mani year. 
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(f) Yield 10%, basis. 


THE ECONOMIST, December 22, 1945 


ico ACTIVE nes PRICES | AND YIELDS 





\Eé, Price 
Name o! Security BE ¢ = 
t is Pd 1945 | 
aie — £ 
cual a Ges dekadaee. uU | ae 
Consols 4% (after 1957). | E | 110} 
Conversion 24% 1944-49. i: 100} | 
» Conversion 3% °1948-53.. | 102} | 
‘Conv. 3$% (after tag = E 105% 
#t || Excheq ing 24% PY 0.1980 | r 100; 
ae 
1980-81. ‘| L | 100§xd) 
ae ae L 10) 
bon Oc ae 112 
\Nat Def. so, 1954-58... . | & roi 
99} || War Bonds 24% 1945-47.  E 1 
|| War Bonds 2 1946-48. E | y 
War Bonds 24% 1949-51. L | 1012 | 
|| War Bonds 24% 1951-53. L | 100% 
| | War Bonds o 1952-54. ; L 100g | 
War Bonds 23% 1954-56.) L | 100 
100% || Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65. || L 101} 
99} = Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. L 100; 
Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. L 100} 
‘Victory Bonds 4%....... tg 113% | 
War Loan 3% 1955-59...| L | 1028 
War Loan 34% aft. 1952 . E | 102% | 
SS” Sy rr U 96 faxd 


‘Jo redemption, assumptions indicated : E=earliest date; L=latest date: 
wa tyield). Net yields alter allowing for tax at Ss. in the t. 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 

| | Australia 34°, 1965-69..... i 
| 103 Australia 34% 1961-66... .. 

|New Zealand 34% 1962-65.' 
Nigeria 4% 1963 


| ios ‘South Africa 34% 1954-59. . | 


ration Stocks | 
} Leaaaeeaieme 23% 1955-57. . 
Bos teste 

94 Spl es peng eeeaaapal i 

100 ‘'Liverpoo! 3% 1954-64..... 1 

| 105 [Midines %, 1957-62... .) 

overnments __ 

2 ae 9 Bds. 1972...) 

67 td. 1934-59. |} 

| Brazil “ 1889 A. Int. 1 } 

| Brazil 5°, 1914 A. Int. fe | 

\IChile 6% (1929) Int. 18%... 

rt Chinese 5% 1913.......... 
90} Portuguese External 3%.. 

§1 Spanish 4% Se 1h% A. 24% 

Te Bonds. . 


1s 


i 
| 


ruguay may 8% Aseated... | 





) | Price, 
/ Divitends | Name o! Security | 


i 
mh cee tt sees Pt.. es 


= ¢ \\B.A. Gt. Sthn | 
¢ |\San Paulo Ord, Stk. ....... 


2 ican ican. Pacific Com, $25... | 


a | Great W Western Ord. Stk. veel] 
ae iG.W. 5% Cons, Pret. Stk. 
L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|/ 


SIMS. Ord. Stock......... 

LMS. 4% Pref. 1925 Stic | 
Te 

‘Southern Def. Stock....... 


TEE 


of New S. Wales oe: 
of New Zealand £ | 
ays Bank ‘B’ {1..... "| 

ys (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1.) 
tered of India £5. il 


fl 


A 





MHASH ARHH ROR STTHAR OT TRS rok 


SE 
& 
B 
oe 
§ 
~ 
> 
S 


a 





11 a | Royal Exchange {1.. <iecabiila 
3/3a 1 fed Royal £1, fully sac ste 


aha "Taylor Walker Ord. oe fi. 


5 a. is. African Ord. Stk, {1..... 1g 
14 b || Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1) 


~() Final div ic) Last two yearly divs. 
(h} Allowing for exchange. 
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t Assumed | life, a yrs. mths. 


| /9 
Name of Security | 91/105 80/- 
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Prices. 
| Jan. 1 to Dec 18, 
1945 


“High | Low | ae 1 
% 


| 50/74 


|100/74 | 2/6 i| 


23/- 


22/114 15/4 


19/9 
41/3 | 
6/6 | 
24/3 
41/9 
10/3 
22/6 


50/- 
40/3 
27/- 
49/6 


85/6 


| 35/6 |i 
| 25/- | 
| 20/- 

| 28/6 
| 33/6 


| 29/9 | 
23/104) 


12/6 


| 33/3 | 
| 36/6 
| 15/ 404) 


78/9 


ey 

", a 

9 fe | 
| 


j 
} 
} 
j 


a 
a > 
a 


| i $10 b| 
sort 

| 42/103) 
| 58/9 | 


, yield basis 273%. 
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1 Name ot Security i 
} 


%o ] ‘tron, Coal and Steel | 
a ||Babcock & Wilcox Ord. | 
@ | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £ 
6} pEore Joba) Se 10/-. 
4 a \Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5j-| 
3 a|Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1......|| 
5 a Cory (Wm.) Ord. —s- 
8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. {1...... 
4 a Guest Keen &c. Ord. "Sik. £1) 
74,4 Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/-... 
7 ¢ Harland & W. Ord. Stk, £1.|) 
24 a | Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1) 
+440 ‘(Staveley Coal Ord, Stk. £1. . 
12} ¢ |'Stewarts and a ds Def. ral 
8} ¢ | Summers (J.) ‘A . Stk. £1) 
4 a Swan, Hanter Ord. Stk. fl.. 
‘he Cate and Baid, Ord. 6/8.|) 
b United Steel Ord. Stk. él... : 
a |'Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-.. 
i Textiles 
Nil ¢ | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. a! 
§ ¢ \\Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. 7 
8 ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
3. | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. {1.. 
5 b Courtaulds Ord. Stk, A..:;| 
2}. | English S. Cotton Ord. £1. . 
4 ¢\\Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1.. 
; 4 Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 
é |\Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. \ 
1 ¢ |'Patons & Baldwins Ord. £1." 
Electrical Manufactg. 
10 ¢ | Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
az 'B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. fi! 








b |\Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-| 
73 ¢ ||English Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
17} ¢ | General Electric Ord. Stk. £1) 
Gas and Electricity 
3 a|County of London Stk. /1.. 
24.4 |Edmundsons Ord. Stk. BS 
7 a | Gas Light & Coke Stk. 
b |'North-East Electric Sif 1. 
3 a | Scottish Power Ord. Stk. fi 
tor and Aircraft | 
20 ¢ ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 8/-.. 
Tke \B.S.A. Ord. Stk. {1 oh igen |i 
4a \\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. ij.) 
¥ é | De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. ./| 
¢ $e ee Stk. (1... 
awker e rd. 5/-..| 
i 3 llLucas ( osepb) Ord. £1 Renny 
+74 b | Morris 5/" Ord, Sti 
20 c) 'Rolls-Royes . Stk. £1. 


b Cunard Ord. St Stk “f nite da o> | 

b |'Elder D. Lines Hi gs. Ord. £1! 
. [eee wet Ord. Stk. £1) 
Fs Or DOS. Sam. LE. ous 


¢ |\Royal Mail Lines Ord. Sti: il 
c [Valon Castle Ord. Stk. {1.. 
ubber 


MAMOAMHN 


| ea and R ij 
| anglo-Duseh of Java {1....'| 
1h | okai (Assam) Tea £1...... i 
N Lo n Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 

Nil¢ Pitns. Trust {1.....) 
Nil ¢ | United Sua ri eas weed 


19 ‘ Clete Ord. Stk. a. 
Opes Trinidad Ord. 5/- ... «|! 
‘Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. cf 

fane @ (Shell Transport Ord, Stk. au 

a 
0°6  Trid d Leaseholds {1 


Miscellaneous 
12} b| | Assoc. British Picture a: 
. c ¢ | Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1.. 
¢ lIBoots (John) Ord. a sain 
2 ¢ '||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-. . I 
2 a) | British Aluminium Stk. A); 


| 1108 cj | Brit. -Amer. Tobacco Sie 


i} 
8 a) British Oxygen Ord. Stk. ae 
4 c \Cab le & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 
224 6 | Carreras "BSED de ox 0's 
10 a |\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord.{1 
8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 
: ¢ |\|Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-), 
¢c | Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. 
i . Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. /~| 
b | Harrisons & Cros. Def. 0... 
¢ |Home & Colonial Ord. os, 
3 ol || Imperial Chemical Ord. £1.. 
$74.@ Imperial Tobacco Ord. as 


$1-°60¢ | International Nickel n.p. . 


5 ¢ \Lever & Unilever Ord. a 
10 ¢ London Brick Ord. f{1...... 
15 a||/Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-....! 

5 4 | Metal Box Ord. Stk. eis. 
12} b \|Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... | 
25. ¢ Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-... 

244 |'Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 
10 6 |\Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. él. 
15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass re p 


(Turner & Newall Ord. a 
144 I United Molasses 7 6/8.. 
é |\Wall Paper Defd. {1....... \ 
10 : a sf een 


15 
10 : ee bit Investments Ord, 


j 


ines 
27ka Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.!| 
12} c Cons. Glds. oe Africa £1. .|| 
30 6 De Beers (Def.) a etbtbe dail 
3} 6 |Randfontein £1. 
15 6|\Rhokana Corp. 90 cull 
Nil c \ Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-....| 
45 6 | Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-.......) | 
+66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . 
Nil Ww. Witwatersrand 2/6 


eh jal payment 10% from War Coatingendls Reserve Sx ~~ (e) Paid at 54% dha via 
Ss oy 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA ainsi 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA ve Bise March, 1945 


£74,425,576 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 







CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and 





NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with lumited liability in New Zealand 


Sub-Agencies 

The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 L Ou Vitero $2, ECA Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET Soke Forbes Manager. P. L. Porter, General Manager. _— 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











PPLICATIONS are invited from men desirovs of taking up a career 
4 in the administrative division of a firm of management consultants. 
Candidates must have first-class eral education, recognised 
accountancy qualifications, several years’ experience incteasing executive 
responsibility embracing modern cost control and costing methods. 
Age 30-40. High level of remuneration corres ding to responsibilities, 
Full particulars in confidence in writing to Urwick, Orr and Partners, 
Ltd., 7, Park Lane. London, W.1 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egytt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - £3,000,000 


6 & 7 King Wiiliam Street, E.C.4 


Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
















)XECUTIVE, chartered secretary, chartered insurance, accountant, 
4 seeks change. Age 44. Present salary £1,000. Finance, invest- 
ments, property, mechanisation, staff control and organisation.—Box 149, 
The Economist, Lancaster, Place, London, W.C.2. 


NC 





GecR ARY-TYPIST, highly qualified, with economic background 
an@ journalistic experience, wanted as assistant for editor o 
industrial journal. Knowledge of foreign languages desirable.—Box 150, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C2. 








—- 
Serer aie The maximum holding of 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 3% Defence Bonds 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
has been raised 


AN 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS . £15,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED - - - © - 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - +  €164,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) 






UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College will shortly proceed to the election of a Fellow and 
Praelector in Economics, qualified to teach for the examinations con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Board of the Faculty of Social 
Studies. Further particulars may be obtained from the Master. 
Applications must reach the Master not later than 3ist January, 1946. 


os 


res Hons. B.Com. (Lond.) ex-Army; experience; four years 

economic-statistical research Univ. London, four years administra- 
tion statistical depts., Army Q.H.Q.s, writing (articles, reports), editor 
Army newspaper, lecturing (Army), post sought economic social 
statistical research, journalism, industry, ee. 29. Initially £550— 
£750. Referees.—Box 147, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Piace, London, W.C.2. 


asa 


fa 


yWwus: A newly formed Wine Society enables you to secure a 

minimum monthly quota of selected wines at less than retail 
prices. Send a 2)d. stamp for full details as to how you can enjoy 
eer Commonwealth Wine Society, 18, Great James Street, 
s20nGon, 4. 


N ARKET résearch and industrial design consultants. Business 
4 management. Experience in metais,. wood and plastics, etc.— 
Sheridan Innes Company, 16, Bedford Chambers; King Street, W.C. z. 
Temple Bar 0696. * 


ARKET research specialist, many years U.K. administrative 
4 experience controlling production, home and export sales, branches, 
agencies, publicity, ete.. for leading firms. Textiles and Plastics 
expert. uring 1940-41 toured for important trade interests 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South America, U.S.A., and recently 
South Africa, contacting Cabinet Ministers, mining corporations, rail- 
ways, municipalities, electrical and mechanical engineers, architects, 
builders “~S ones ae ve pease sums. Straits, 
China, and throughout India as resident agent. *n for engagement 
where 25 years’ unique organising ability can be uthised fullest mutual BRANCHES ANDO AGENTS 
advantage or as consultant. Invaluable world-wide connections, con- IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 

sumer and capita: goods.—Box 148, The Econcmist, Brettenham House, , 
Laneaster Place. London. W.C.2. SERENE 
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